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BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and 
steady sewing are hard on the hands 1s 
no reason why a housewife should have 
hard, stained, unlovely ones, or why a 
seamstress should be disfigured by 
roughened fingers. HaNnpD Sapo.io will 
gently remove the loosened cuticle and 
impart strength to the new skin below. 


THOSE WHO USE Hanp Sapo tio 
need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, 
does its own perfect work. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—Hanp 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores, or by excess of 
alkali absorb the healthful secretions 
which they contain. 













TRY Hanp Sapo.io. Its steady use 
will keep the hands of any busy woman 
as white and pretty as if she was under 
the constant care of a manicure. It is 
truly the ** Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ABOUT GIRLS 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
I.—Girls Collectively Considered. 


HE confession of conservatism 
with which I began a paper on 
“The Strenuous Life for Girls” 
in this magazine some months 
ago, must be repeated now, in 
justice to the gentle readers who 
may be led by curiosity or by a hopeful disposi- 
tion to glance at these rambling essays. They 
are written from the standpoint of one who 
would be called, by those who agree with him, 
“a person of sound and well-settled views,” by 
those who differ with him, “an old fogy.” To 
hold out the expectation that these pages will 
contain new discoveries, theories, or proposals 
on the eternal woman question would be to ob- 
tain attention under false pretences. I do not 
believe that woman is man’s equal. She is his 
superior in many things, such as quickness of 
perception, delicacy of taste, unselfishness of na- 
ture. In others, such as the weight of the brain, 
the ability to run fast, and the courage to face 
mice and other fere nature, she is his inferior. 
There are, however, more points of likeness be- 
tween man and woman than points of difference, 
because both are primarily human beings. But 
the points of difference are as essential to the 
completeness of the genus homo as the points 
of likeness. In other words, as Sir William 
Hamilton says, “things the most homogeneous 
must in certain respects be heterogeneous.” 
These are ancient and well-worn propositions. 
But the real stronghold of conservatism lies in 
the opinion (to which I plead guilty) that the 
main differences between man and woman are 
natural and not artificial. The customs, ar- 
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rangements, laws of society, did not create them and cannot obliterate them. 
The external marks of difference, of course, are largely, if not altogether, 
conventional, and therefore subject to curious variations. Fashion devised 
them, and fashion can change them. There is a district of Austria where 
the stovepipe hat is regarded as a distinctively feminine symbol. In China 
men wear long hair and lengthen it by addition. No one can tell what may 
be the prevailing costumes for men and women in the civilized world a thou- 
sand years from now. All hats may be abolished. All skirts may be divided. 
It is the part of wisdom to accept changing fashions with equanimity and 
follow them with moderation. The man who holds fixed and unalterable 
opinions in regard to the details of woman’s dress is not a conservative; he 
is a bigot. 

But the division of nature which makes women unlike men in their way 
of doing things, and in the point of view from which they look at many 
subjects, in their general occupations and in some of their sentiments, in 
their looks and in their voice, is a matter, I hope, quite beyond our control 
and out of the sphere which is affected by social programmes, resolutions, or 
revolutions. Some men may become effeminate; and some women may make 
themselves masculine. But the adjectives will always cling to them and mark 
them as perversions. The great drama of humanity will still be played in 
two main parts with minor variations. There will always be a heroine for 
the hero to win and to defend. The Queen’s Garden will never be deserted. 
I have no expectation, nor fear, that the time will come when the roles of 
Cordelia, and Rosalind, and Volumnia will be either left out or rendered in 
bass or tenor voices. 

This is a very comfortable faith; and the man who holds it, so far 
from being stiff or timorously violent in his views, ought to be easy in 
his mind, and tolerant, and ready to be entertained as well as instructed 
by various modern experiments with the course of nature. He can approach 
the question of woman’s rights with an ingenuous desire to learn whether 
they are really more considerable than her privileges, and can face the prob- 
lem of “ the coming girl” with a happy conviction that the departing gir] will 
never actually depart. 

There is one thing that has often struck me with amazement and admira- 
tion, and that is the curious patience with which girls submit to being 
considered and described and discussed collectively. There is as much differ- 
ence among the girls whom I know as there is among the men. There are quiet 
girls and noisy girls, brave girls and timid girls, active girls and lazy girls, 
humorous girls and solemn girls, generous girls and selfish girls, clever girls 
and girls who would certainly be called stupid if a remnant of ancient eti- 
quette did not forbid the epithet. But some wise person is always writing 
about them or lecturing them, praising them or finding fault with them, 
making prophecies in regard to them or drawing up programmes for them, 
as if they were all alike. Nothing could be more absurd; yet they put up 
with it and even attend to it with a certain admirable seriousness, as if it 
were really important. The Girl as an abstraction, a general proposition, a 
typical form, seems to be a subject which has a great attraction for girls of 
almost all kinds. 

There must be a reason for this. Perhaps it is to be found in woman’s 
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natural gravity of disposition, and her tendency to look seriously at anything 
which is presented with a show of authority. Every public lecturer knows 
what this means. An audience of girls is far more intent and expectant, 
far more earnest and concentrated, after their attention is once caught, than 
an average audience of men. Perhaps also there is really a greater solidarity, 
a deeper unity, in the feminine sex than in the masculine. The varieties 
seem to be as many in one case as in the other, but they may be more 
superficial. Underneath them there may be a secret and immutable oneness 
which makes the sisterhood of woman more of a controlling force than the 
brotherhood of man. It must be confessed that there are many little signs 
which seem to point in this direction. For instance, on all matters that 
affect the sex, women stand by one another better than men do. They have 
also an extraordinary ability to keep a secret—from men. 

At all events, whatever opinion we may hold on these points, every one 
must admit that the present age offers a new opportunity of considering girls 
collectively. They are getting together. They are developing a common 
life, such as men have long enjoyed, in clubs and colleges. What effect is it 
going to have upon them? What is coming out of it? 

For my part, I am inclined to think that a great deal of good is coming 
out of it; though I do not shut my eyes to the difficulties, not to say dangers, 


which it involves. It is a tremendous experiment, for example, to collect, by set, 
a method which must have at least a touch of the haphazard, a thousand 
young women between sixteen and twenty-five years of age in a college, and < 
! 
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tell them to construct a social life for themselves. 

For this is practically what it amounts to. You make a course of study 
for them, to be sure. You devise rules and regulations in regard to hours 
of work and certain things permitted or prohibited. You put them under 
tutors and governors. You give them matrons to look after them. But you 
cannot run a college as a boarding-school. The girls will make their own 
academic community. They will create its atmosphere, mould its forms 
and customs, choose its leaders, mark out its bounding and dividing lines, 
give it a distinctive tone and spirit, and quite naturally and inevitably ex- 
press themselves in a characteristic life together. This is what they will do 
and what they ought to do. For precisely this experience is one of the 
things that they are sent to college to get. 

Men, as I said before, have had this kind of opportunity for mutual dis- 
cipline, this training in the art of fellowship, for a long time, and it has 
been good for them. Why should it not be good for women? They need to 
learn to understand and respect one another in spite of superficial differ- 
ences; to overcome prejudices and test prepossessions; to control and re- 
strain themselves for the sake of getting on comfortably together; to modify 
tastes, and stand by principles, and keep independence without making inter- 
course impossible. These are lessons that no professor can teach. They 
cannot be acquired in solitude. They must be learned in the collective life. 

One of the best features of this life is its tendency to take out, or at least 
to tone down, conceit. The young person who has lived at home and has been 
educated in a small school, or perhaps by private tutors, has not had a fair 
opportunity of self-judgment by comparison with others of the same age. 
The bright girl, idolized by her family, admired by her neighbors, easily 
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shining as the star of a little circle, would be more than human if she did 
not conceive a higher opinion of her ability than the facts warrant. She is 
apt to show it; and even if she conceals it, it does her still more harm. But 
when she comes into contact with the nine hundred and ninety-nine other 
girls in college, she has a fine opportunity of finding out the truth about 
herself. The college world does not seem to be dazzled by her brilliancy. 
There is no pedestal waiting for her to occupy it. She must find her own 
place on her own merits. Girls who come from regions beyond her horizon 
outshine her, and girls who do not appear to have any particular cleverness 
outrank her in influence. This is not an altogether joyful experience at the 
time; but it is wholesome, and in the end it prepares the way for a happier 
life. For in fact there is nothing more unfortunate, for a girl or for a 
man, than to go out into the world, and perhaps through it, with an illusion 
of greatness disproportionate to one’s gifts, and a demand for admiration 
which only the flatterers are ready to accept at its face value. 

But it must not be denied, on the other hand, that college life sometimes 
develops a peculiar form of self-importance which cannot be regarded as 
agreeable or useful either in its masculine or in its feminine form. It may 
be called the academic vanity; and it comes from mistaking the little world 
of college for the big world to which it is only one of the vestibules. You 
will see, every now and then, a young person who has made this mistake; 
a collegian whose college spirit is a form of self-complacency, and who exer- 
cises a bland contempt or a painful condescension towards all outsiders: a 
prize-winner or a class idol whose successes have resulted in a visible en- 
largement of the cranial circumference. Girls as well as men are subject to 
the attacks of this bacillus of the big head. If you have ever met Clarissa 
Kennitall no doubt she has made you feel your fatal error in not being a 
graduate of Swellmar College. You have shivered under the glacial chill 
of that smile which seems to descend upon you from an infinite altitude, or 
withered away before the blank stare with which she greets all forms of 
wit and humor which have not been consecrated by her previous acquaintance 
with them. But Clarissa, thank Heaven, is an exception, not a type. The 
megacephalous microbe is less frequent among girls than among men, and its 
effects are likely to be of shorter duration. They seldom last more than 
two or three years after graduation. As a rule, I think you will find that 
girls who have had the benefit of the collective life are characterized by a 
certain straightforwardness and level-headedness which make them easy to 
get on with. Supercilious airs and self-complacent assumptions are more 
rare among them than among the girls whose experience of life has been 
confined to the mirror-lined apartments of a luxurious home and the echoing 
solitudes of what is called “ society.” 

I was talking by the fireside, not long ago, with three fine college girls, 
and our discourse fell upon the question of the influence which the collective 
life was likely to have on the growth of “fads” and the cultivation of 
“hobbies.” At once I was called upon to distinguish and define the two 
words. 

“Well,” said I, “a fad is something that is started by a whim and con- 
tinued by imitation. It is a trivial fancy of a contagious nature and of a 
temporary violence. It is sudden, sympathetic, and usually senseless. But a 
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hobby has its origin in a personal preference, and is kept alive and going by 
the person who likes it for its own sake. It is her favorite pastime and 
pursuit. She overvalues it, perhaps, and very likely she pets and pampers 
it to an absurd extent. But she gets good service out of it, for it carries her 
away from the monotony of life. A hobby (to follow up the derivation of 
the word) is like one of those good little horses which the learned anti- 
quarian Camden found in Ireland three centuries ago,—a comfortable nag 
not having ‘the same pace that other horses have in their course, but a 
soft and round amble.’ A fad is like an omnibus which follows a certain 
route, and into which all sorts of people crowd together for a _ short 
journey.” 

“i that is what you mean,” said the Soul of Wit, “I understand why fads 
are more popular in college than hobbies; they are cheaper.” 

“Yes,” said Still Waters, “there are always half a dozen fads in sight, 
coming or going; and if a girl isn’t in at least one of them she feels rather 
strange. Do you remember when we took to using those big lead-pencils, 
like policemen’s clubs? And ‘steins’! Aren’t they fascinating? You 
haven’t any real use for them, of course, unless you drink chocolate out of 
them; and they are rather too thick for that. But they make a room look 
jolly.” 

“ Pictures, too,” said the Soul of Wit, “are brought in by fads. I wonder 
how many copies of the Stuart brat and Sargent’s Mrs. Hosea from the 
Boston Library there are in college now.” 

“ Not to speak of the Gibson Girl,” I added. 

“Oh,” said the Gypsy, “you are behind the times! She went out ages 
ago. It is the Christy Girl now. And there is a lovely new fad in wall- 
paper—a buff ground covered with lattice-work and roses climbing over it. 
I am going to have my room done that way this fall.” 

“T think slang is the greatest fad,” said the Soul of Wit, “and the 
silliest. It’s perfectly awful to see how quickly it springs up and dies down. 
Last winter every girl in college was using ‘all agog’ and ‘ well, I may say’; 
but next winter they’ll be out of it.” 

General laughter greeted this sally; and the collegians went on merrily with 
the History of the Rise and Fall of Fads, until the Gypsy was accused of 
having introduced one, namely, the wearing of a red bandanna as a neck- 
tie. 

“Not at all,” she replied, with some indignation. “I wore it because I 
liked it; and I wear it still, though the other girls have given it up. Besides, 
it goes with canoeing; and that is my hobby.” 

They all admitted the truth of this last statement and began to count up 
the different hobbies that they could remember among their friends. One 
had a durable passion for collecting old china and furniture. Another was 
bird-struck, and spent her spare time most happily in stalking rare warblers 
or making observations on the domestic habits of the wren and the oriole. An- 
other was a faithful follower of golf, keeping up her enthusiasm for the ex- 
asperating game through the days of its waning ‘popularity. Another had 
so strong a liking for biology that the study of it had changed, for her, 
from work into play. Several were devoted to drawing; two or three had a 
really intelligent interest in photography; and a good many had music in 
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their souls. One—a girl of almost bewildering cleverness—was a confessed 
lover of dolls, and took one through college with her, making no secret of 
her devotion to it. But, after all, the sense of the meeting seemed to be 
that in college, while fads were common and some of them almost perennial, 
hobbies—real, personal, lasting hobbies—were rather rare. 

If this is so, I think it is a pity. The individual life needs to be pre 
served in order to give interest and variety to the common life. The woman 
who follows fads too much is likely to find herself growing dissatisfied and 
fretful as the novelty of perpetual change wears off. But the woman with 
a good, steady, trustworthy hobby has a permanent means of escape from 
herself and from the weariness of the world. Selfish? Not at all, unless she 
rides it recklessly and without regard for other people’s gardens. It seems to 
me that the most useful kind of unselfishness is that which keeps one’s own in- 
tellectual and physical life sound and cheerful and vigorous in order that one 
may be able to do some good to the cheerless and helpless. 

There is one good result which I firmly believe girls are going to get out 
of their collective life, and that is a fuller development of the sense of 
honor. This is a delicate subject. Every one knows that women are gen- 
erally better than men. Their standards of purity and temperance and 
reverence and kindness and self-sacrifice are higher, and they are more in 
earnest about living up to them. But one thing is lacking—a clearer con- 
ception and a stronger sense of that fine flower of fair dealing which is 
called honor. 

Women are inclined (remember, I am speaking collectively, and with full 
allowance for a multitude of beautiful exceptions) to think somewhat lightly 
of obligations which rest merely upon a tacit understanding and mutual 
confidence. They are not trained to a state of things in which a nod of the 
head amounts to a binding contract, and a gesture of the hand is a promise 
to pay good money. They have so long enjoyed the privilege of changing 
their minds that they regard it as a reserved right, only surrendered when 
they have actually signed a document. Within the limits of the law they 
will do their best to get out of things that they do not like. It is not easy 
for them to see why they should not take an advantage when it is for their 
interest to do so. They have a tendency to regard the states of love and war 
as perpetual and universal, and to deal with their rivals ard their enemies 
according to the old maxim which says that everything is fair under those 
conditions. 

There are some perfectly legal things which men, outside of certain narrow 
and -gossip-eaten circles, will not do. For example, they will not use a story 
against an opponent which comes by way of the back stairs and the servants’ 
hall. But— 

Well, let us leave this side of the subject, and consider the wholesome 
effect which the collective life is almost sure to have on the sense of honor in 
girls. They have got to find out how to live together in a community where 
the written law counts for little in comparison with the unwritten law. 
They must learn to trust one another, to rely on unspoken promises, to 
confide many things to the spirit of fairness in their comrades. The freedom 
and joyousness of their life, as well as its stability, will depend largely 
upon the extent to which they can count upon one another for loyalty to 
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the common interest and for fidelity to silent mutual pledges. They will see 
by experience in their miniature world that the social fabric, at least in all 
its higher forms, rests upon good faith, voluntary integrity, and equitable 
dealing. They will come to set a higher value on these things when they 
discover how useful and necessary they are. The man’s code, which says 
that the debts that cannot be collected are the first that ought to be paid, 
will no longer seem absurd. It will be made difficult for a girl who re- 
fuses to recognize these obligations and responsibilities to keep her place 
in the community. The instinct of self-protection will exert a wholesome, 
restraining influence upon certain forms of shiftiness and shirking and un- 
fairness. A few girls, perhaps, will wriggle and creep through college (just 
as some men do) without having any of the crookedness of an essentially 
tricky nature straightened out. A few will develop a priggish self-righteous- 
ness or a Pharisaic intolerance. But for the majority the discipline of the 
collective life must be salutary and bracing, developing a higher standard 
of personal honor and a deeper sense of the virtue of fair play. 


And what is fair play, after all, but an every-day translation of the 
Golden Rule? 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I bought my laughter with the coin of grief, 
I paid for happiness as kings might do, 
Yet, though I beggared go beyond relief, 
Oh heart, the glad, mad spendthrift hours we knew ! 
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One shall give thanks for rain 
That falls upon his field ; 

And one, for cloudless suns 
That ripe the vineyard’s yield. 


* m & 
One shall give thanks for 
winds 


That lift the drooping sail ; 
And one, for windless calm, 
Cot-sheltered in the vale. 


& & om 


One shall give thanks for Life 
From danger plucked afresh ; 
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And one, that Death draws near, 
To cut Life’s tangled mesh. 


& * & 





But who gives thanks for calm, 
If sea-forth he is bound ? 

For rain,—on harvest sheaf? 
For sun,—on parchéd ground? 


& * & 


But, since through loss, through 
gain, 
There holds some Purpose vast, 
Let me give thanks for all,— 
For Life,—for Death at last! 
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MILE before the train reached 
Wellsville, the brakeman went 
to help Miss Cornelia Dunn 
lift down from the rack her 
umbrella and her small 
satchel. “ You bet I'll be glad 

teacher lady off at Wellsville,” he 





to get that 
said to the peanut-boy when he went back to 


the door. “Don’t she look sick? My! I 
wouldn’t like to have her die on the train on 
Thanksgiving day—twould be a bad sign. 
Thank the Lord, we are there!” 

The “teacher lady” had expected, when 
she left her boarding-place in a suburb of 
Boston, to thank the Lord herself, should «she 
live to reach the home of her childhood, in 
the Middle West. She was, however, too 
stirred by memories, as the train pulled into 
the small town, to phrase definite thanks. 
Fifteen years—yes, fully fifteen years it was 
since her mother had died and she had gone 
away from High Meadows Township to work 
her way through the State university. She 
looked out at the path that ran by the track 
toward the station; down that path she had 
walked with swelling heart when she went out 
into the world to seek, not fortune, but edu- 
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there 


She hastily reviewed that 
that suecessful search, for learning; 
were the years at the university, the years of 
high-school teaching, the years of graduate 
study at Yale which had given her the Ph.D. 
of which she had never heard while on High 
Meadows, again the years of teaching, then 
the year abroad, and finally the year of ill- 
ness that had left her with but one desire, to 
see again the fields and orchards where she 
had passed her little-girlhood. No one was 
there to whom she could go, no relatives, and 
the neighbors would hardly remember her, 
as she was only fifteen when she went away. 
“ But,” she whispered to herself, “ I’ll see the 
great cottonwood-tree at the cross-roads, hear 
its leaves rustle in the prairie wind; I'll 
walk by the ‘ branch’ that leads to the creek; 
and surely, surely some one of the farmers 
will let me die at his house, so that I may 
be buried at Shiloh by mother.” 

But when the brakeman had helped her 
down the steps, she stood irresolute on the 
platform, her courage suddenly gone. A few 
farm wagons were there, and she knew that 
over at Baumhoff’s general store, or at the 
biacksmith’s, she would probably find other 
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wagons, and some kindly man would drive 
her to the Meadows, five miles away,—yet 
who would wish to take in a woman so ill as 
she? She nervously sought in her memory 
for the names of old neighbors. “Is there 
any one here,” she asked a farmer, “ from— 
from the Mastersons?” 

“Masterson?” he queried. “ Why, lady, 
the old man and the old lady both died ten 
years ago! Tom went on to Kansas to settle, 
and I b’lieve Ellen married off in St. Louis. 
Too bad.” 

“Qh, it doesn’t matter,” she said, quickly. 
She sought for another name, glancing at the 
bystanders for suggestion.. In the pale No- 
vember sunlight the bright red calico shirt- 
waist of a woman standing in a wagon near 
the flour-mill gleamed conspicuously, and 
Cornelia Dunn felt a sense of relief at hear- 
ing a feminine voice as the woman called to 
a man at some distance from her: “ Jim’s 
late gettin’ the last of his wheat over, ain’t 
he? These sacks, not enough for a full load, 
have been layin’ round since summer, takin’ 
up room in the stable, and so I says this 
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mornin’, when I found I did not have raisins 
enough for the puddin’, that I’d jest bring 
’em along.” 

“Perhaps she is from the: Meadows, and 
will let me ride over on the empty sacks in 
the back of the wagon,” Cornelia said to the 
man to whom she had first spoken. 

“ Like as not,” he assented. “ She is awful 
good-natured. Hi, there, Miz’ Peters! Want 
to take this lady over to the Meadows with 
you?” 

The woman turned and looked at Cornelia. 
Then she flung down the reins, leaped from 
the wagon, and ran forward with outstretched 
hands. “ Neely!” she said, “ Neely! you’ve 
come back? It is you a-standin’ here on the 
platform? Yes, it’s you, it’s you, Neely 
Dunn!” 

Cornelia thrilled at the joy in the tones— 
but who was Mrs. Peters? She looked 
earnestly into the slim, sunburnt face, into 
the keen gray eyes. “Sally Wassom,” she 
said, suddenly, but quietly, “I am glad to 
see you.” 


“Come, get right Mrs. 


in the wagon,” 





. “NEELY! NEELY! YOU’VE COME BACK ?” 
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Peters answered, with a half sob in her throat. 
“You have got to go to my house, no matter 
where you was bound for. Here, let me get 
the bundles off the seat and you get right up 
here by me.” 

Cornelia docilely climbed into the wagon. 
“No matter about my other plans,” she said. 
She looked attentively at Mrs. Peters as they 
drove out of town. Gradually the vague 
memory of Sally Wassom grew distinct; she 
saw herself looking from the head of the 
spelling-class at the district school to the 
foot where Sally stood—not looking con- 
temptuously, but in order to make signs 
about noon play-plans, while “believe” and 
“deceive” or other equally difficult words 
were slowly making their way up the long 
line. “Can you run as fast as you used, 
Sally?” she asked. 

The other woman laughed joyously. “ Still 
lickety-split,” she answered. “ Wait till you 
pick up a bit on my good feeding of you, 
and then we’ll have a try at Stealing Goods 
or Prisoner’s Base. Yes, I’ve got the use of 
my legs still, Neely. And you—you know 
everything now, don’t you?” 

“ Not quite,” said Cornelia. But, loyal to 
her life of struggle, she added, “ Though I 
have learned a good many of the things I 
longed to know when I was a girl.” 

“T bet you have,” said the other, admir- 
ingly. “How does the road look—ain’t 
changed a mite, has it? Same old ruts.” 

Cornelia looked down at the gullies be- 
side the road with whimsical yet passionate 
tenderness. “ Yes, the same, just the same,” 
she said. Her voice trembled, and Mrs. 
Peters busied herself with vigorous prodding 
of her lazy old horses. However, as they drew 
near the High Meadows ‘school-house she 
checked them again, driving slowly. 

“ Mos’ to .the old school, Neely,” she ob- 
served. “ My girl goes there now.” 

Cornelia looked eagerly toward the unpaint- 
ed house where she had gone to school till she 
was fifteen. Was that small gray building 
on the sodden bit of upland where she had 
first dreamed dreams of learning, where she 
had first known the keen joy of excelling? 
In work and play she had been queen there; 
she smiled and sighed at the smallness, the 
griminess, of her court. 

“You have a daughter? She is your only 
child?” she said to Mrs. Peters, feeling that 
she could talk more easily of the new genera- 
tion than of the old days. 
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“Yes,” answered Mrs. 
toward the house. “Oh no, no, she ain’t, 
either! I’ve got three little boys, too—nice 
fat little fellows,” she added, in remorse at 
the laxness of her memory. “One is four, 
one three, one in the cradle—all mighty nice, 
fat little fellows—named after him and his 
pa and his grandpa. There’s my girl. She is 
smart like you, Neely. My! but don’t she 
love to work out her lessons at night! Lati- 
tude and longitude ain’t nothin’ to her, and 
she senses the equator and the tropics of 
Capricorn and Cancer just as if they were 
layin’ out on the kitchen table. You remem- 
ber how I never knew what the book was 
meanin’ about them? It is near on to noon 
now.... Yes, they are havin’ school to-day, and 
are goin’ to have holiday to-morrow. That 
will give the teacher Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, a chance to go off to Mechanicsburg, 
where her beau lives. She went to the direct- 
ors "bout it, and none of ’em cared, except that 
it might seem some bumptious to the Presi- 
dent, when he had laid off Thursday as holi- 
day, for the Meadows to pick on Friday, and 
she said she’d see to it that he never got wind 
of it. But to make the children sense what 
sorter day it is, she is goin’ to give an hour 
and a half nooning to-day, and they are to 
have a grand game of Kick the Picket. There 
they are at it now!” 

Propped against the great locust-tree in 
front of the school was a small stick of wood, 
with a little boy by it, arm over his eyes, 
chanting, “ Five — ten — fifteen — twenty — 
twenty-five—thirty,” just as in the old days. 
“ THunderd!” called the boy. “ All eyes open! 
Hi spy Mattie Jones. One, two, three for 
Mat! One, two, three for Jeff Barker!” 4 

“ Gracious! ain’t he ketchin’ ’em fast?” said 
Mrs. Peters, as the boy rapidly “hi-spied ” 
child after child. “ But never you mind; my 
girl will hide the best of all, and then will 
kick the picket and set ’em all free. You 
ain’t forgot how to play it?” 

“Forgot!” cried Cornelia Dunn. The 
color glowed in her worn face and she 
breathed pantingly. “ How I’d like to do it! 
You and I, Sally Wassom, always kicked the 
rest free. Ha! there she goes—see her run! 
She is your daughter? What is her name?” 

“Lord! can’t she run!” cried Mrs. Peters, 
triumphantly, evading the question of name. 
Both women stood up in the wagon, Mrs. 
Peters holding Cornelia erect, that they might 
better watch the progress of a long-legged 


Peters, looking 
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girl of nine or ten who had sprung from the 
centre of a thick cluster of gooseberry-bushes 
at the far end of the yard—an excellent 
hiding-place, for the gray-brown branches of 
the bushes exactly matched her gray-brown 
calico dress. From the wood-house door tore 
the boy, at the beginning of the race as far 
as she from the base-tree. He did bravely, 
but, oh, those long legs of Mrs. Peters’s girl, 
how they lunged forward! Her stockings, 
gartered just below the knee, slipped, and 
the bare knees gleamed forth encouragingly 
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the boy’s outstretched hand touched base, and 
“ Ki-ick the pi-icket!” rang out shrilly, not 
only from Mrs. Peters’s girl and the band of 
children, but from the two women in the 
wagon. The boy, enraged at failure and 
with hand bleeding from the slap on the 
rough bark of the locust-tree, as he set up 
the picket and again closed his eyes fairly 
bellowed: “ Five—ten—fifteen—twenty—git 
you this time, you ol’ carrot-head of a Peters, 
dairned if I don’t!—twenty-five—thirty— 
wish’t you was dead—thirty-five—forty !” 


“TAKE IT EASY, NEELY, TAKE IT EASY.” 


to the crowd of children as she galloped tree- 
ward. “Hooray! Hooray!” screamed the 
children, as the contestants swept round the 
corner of the school-howse. Little Mattie 
Jories, in the direct line, dodged wildly from 
side to side, threatening, in her: terror, to 
impede the progress, but bare knees checked 
the fierce lope sufficiently to give a push that 
sent little Mat over very gently. indeed. 
Then one leg went forward in wonderful 
fashion—the copper-toed shoe reached the 
little stick. High in the air it went before 


The women sank down to the wagon seat, 
laughing tremulously. “ Ain’t she a runner 
and a kicker?” said the mother, proudly. 

“She comes rightly by it—good running 
and kicking blood in her,” gasped Cornel!a, 
struggling for breath. 

“Tt ain’t the blood,” said the other; “it is 
—it is— But gracious me! Neely, can’t you 
git your breath? Here, let me lay you down 
in the back of the wagon, on the wheat-bags. 
Don’t you try to move— No, no, I’m a-liftin’ 
you! Take it easy, Neely, take it easy.” 
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She bent over the figure of her friend after 
she had settled her on the sacks. “Oh, 
Neely, are you goin’? Don’t, don’t, when you 
have just come back!” 

There was silence then for a few minutes, 
except for the panting breath and for the 
occasional stir of the wheels as the horses 
reached for the grass of the roadside. Then 
Cornelia gained sufficient breath to speak. 
“But I am back,” she whispered, “on the 
prairie again, dying at the old place, with 
some one who cares—some one who knew me 
when I was a girl.” 

“Cares!” said Mrs. Peters. “Neely, 
Neely, do you hear me talk? I ain’t ever 
had anything like the feelin’ I had for you— 
not for my own folks, even. My girl over 
there is named Neely, though he was awful 
mad I wouldn’t call her Smanthy after his 
ma. The day you lef’ school and went away 
to the university I felt terrible. I went into 
the wood-house and hit my head against the 
beams, and said to myself that if ever I had 
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a girl I’d name her Neely, and I never cared 
a mite how mad he was. It is the name that 
makes her kick the picket every time. You 
are hearin’ me, Neely? I have thought of 
you every day since you went away, and I 
have never had a Thanksgivin’ feelin’ like I 
had on seein’ you there on the platform. 
Don’t go to dyin’, Neely! Not when we are 
havin’ a Thanksgivin’ day together.” 

She had been holding her friend’s white 
hands clasped close in her own wiry brown 
ones. Now she loosened the clasp and gather- 
ed Cornelia to her breast. “ You are goin’, 
goin’? Oh, Neely, Neely Dunn, the feelin’ 
I have had for you, the feelin’ I’ve had!” 

So it was that Cornelia Dunn, hearing 
this ery, died happily, thankfully. And for 
many, many years after this, when Thanks- 
giving day would come round, Sally Peters 
would whisper to herself, “‘ You and I, Sally 
Wassom, always kicked the rest free’—she re- 
membered we was mates— you and I, Sally 


Wassom!’” 
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BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


This was my dream in May—to have one bloom, 


Fragrant with apple-scent and Springtide rain, 


Live thro’ the bleakness of the Autumn gloom, 


Awakening all beauty in my room, 


Hiding the dismal hills, quenching dull pain. 


This was my dream in youth—to have you near 


When the dark hours of age had crept on me, 


To have you at my side when twilight drear 


Told that the light of day would disappear; 


To have you love me, oh, unswervingly! 


These dreams were mine! . . . Dear heart, the night is nigh, 


No single flower blooms thro’ November chill; 


And you are vanished, lost—ah, who knows why? 
But hush! far, far within the vaulted sky, 
One golden bud—a star—smiles o’er the hill! 


VOL. XXxviI.—65. 
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GROUSE OUT OF SEASON. 
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mail). Churchman for 
Christian *Erald for Miss 
(Sighs.) Fashions for Mrs. Bond. 
- Come, that’s a bit more lively! Book 
feu Mrs. Bond. .. I honly ’ope it’s fiction 
—something classy and sensational! (Slips 
wrap off book, reads title.) A Year's Hez- 
perience as a Day Laborer! ’Ow low and 
democratic! (Turns pages.) Dedicated to 
Rachel Bond! Why, that’s us! Wot im- 
perence! (Closes book with a bang, replaces 
wrap, lays it on table, hearth, 
where he stands, legs apart, hands under coat 
tails, yawning.) Hi’m about tired of this 
country life! [Singing and chopping cease. 
Enter, L., Claude bearded, and dressed like 
working-man, with armful of logs. - 
Perkins (indicating hearth). Put it there, 
young man! Another harmful, and your job 
ull be done! 
[Claude obeys, and exit, L.,-humming song. 
Perkins (yawning). Beastly bore, this ser- 
vice in the States! For style and pleasure give 
me a Henglish ’ome with a mystery about it! 
[Report of gun, off R., under window. 
Perkins (starts violently). What’s that? 
A gun! Good ’Eavens! some one’s killed! I 
honly ’ope it isn’t me! 
[Stands L., panting, hand on heart. 


Perkins (sorting 
Miss McIntyre; 
McIntyre! 


goes up to 


by /7ar 
ILL 
Clarence -F. Underwood 


Scene.—A luxuriously furnished room in an 
try house. 
Two doors, 
fire on hearth, rear. 
L. Sofa up L., toward C. 
On table 
elled setting. 
rise, sound of wood being chopped heard off L., also Claude’s 

singing, 

grieve!” 


books, 


she shall 
mail on tray. 


pletely /Teringfop 


STRATED BY 


ONE-ACT COMEDY 


CILARACTERS: 


CLaupE Somers (suggested by Walter Wyckoff’s “ Work- 


a country constable. 
PERKINS, a typical English man-servant, 
RACHEL Bonb, a young widow. 


American coun- 

Windows R. Bookshelves between windows. 
one rear toward R., the other L. Blazing log 
Mantel with mirror over it. Piano up 
Table down R., chairs beside it. 
magazines, and Rachel’s miniature in jew- 
Flowers and autumn leaves in vases, During 


“If she love me, this believe, I will die ere 
At rise, Perkins enters, L., carrying 
He gocs to table, R., and sorts mail. 


Rachel enters rear, evening dress, gun in one 
hand, grouse held behind her in the other. 
Rachel (breathlessly). Oh, Perkins! 

What do you think? I’ve shot a grouse! 

[Produces grouse. 


Perkins. Really, madam? ’Ow surprising! 
Rachel. Surprising? Oh, Perkins, what a 
slur on my marksmanship! Still, I own no 


one could have been more surprised than I, 
unless it were the grouse! For I never could 
have done it if I had tried to! (Goes to 
table, lays grouse on tray on which Perkins 
brought mail.) You see, it was this way: Mr. 
Lumley left his gun here when he called this 
morning— 

Perkins (slight cough). Yes, madam! 
Which I think, begging your pardon, madam! 

. it were an excuse to eall again this even- 
ing, madam! 

Rachel (laughs). Well, at any rate, as 
there were a few minutes before dinner to 
dispose of, I thought I’d practise shooting at 
a mark! Now the mark was here, and the 
grouse was way, way over there (illustrating 
with gun), and I aimed at the mark, but 
somehow I hit the grouse! (Pointing at 
Perkins, who drops. behind sofa, frightened.) 
And the joke of it is (laughing), it is out of 
season ! 
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Perkins (rising slowly, 
madam! ’Ow hunsporty! 

Rachel. Yes. I don’t think that bird played 
fair! 

Perkins (going to table and weighing bird 
on tray). A very plump bird, madam! 

Rachel (proudly). Isn’t it! ... Take it 
away, Perkins! I don’t like feathers .. . ex- 
cept on hats! Tell cook to prepare it for 
Miss MclIntyre’s dinner! Poor Aunt Jane, 
it may tempt her! She hasn’t much appetite 
these days! 

Perkins. They do say, madam, as ’ow mis- 
sus is a-pining for her nephew what disap- 
peared mysteriously! 

Rachel. You mean Mr. Claude Somers? 
Never mention his name again! 
Perkins (injured tone). 

madam, which I didn’t! 

Rachel. Well, don’t! Put this in the um- 
brella-stand! (Handing gun to Perkins.) I 
shall try some more shooting presently! 

Perkins (refusing gun). Oh, madam! 
And you not used to it! It’s not safe! 

Rachel. It’s not safe not to get used to it, 
living as we do, three miles from the village, 
and so many valuable things about! (Hand- 
ling miniature.) Suppose we were attacked 
by thieves! (Perkins starts, frightened.) 
Even if we telephoned for the policeman, ten 


shocked). Oh, 


Beg pardon, 


tell you I intend to order a shooting-costume 
immediately: dark green corduroy picked out 
with searlet, tan leggings, and a gun! And 
then, as I hate to kill things, I shall have my 
portrait painted in it! Oh, there’s nothing 
like being prepared for danger! (Going to- 
ward door, L., turns.) Oh, Perkins . . if by 
any chance any one should call to-night— 
Perkins. Beg pardon, madam. (Slight, 
apologetic cough.) Which he’s sure to! 
Rachel (laughs). Well, be careful not to 
mention the grouse episode in his hearing! 
You see, Mr. Lumley is the local magistrate, 
and as the game laws have so often been 
violated, he has sworn to make an example of 
the next offender, and . . . you wouldn’t like 
me to be sent to prison, would you, Perkins! 
Perkins. God forbid, madam! But in your 
ease, Mr. Lumley— [ Coughs. 
Rachel. I understand what you mean! But 
I have my own reasons for not wishing to be 
under any obligation to Mr. Lumley, so that 
I should have to insist on his enforcing the 
penalty! Here! (Presents gun, muzzle fore- 
most, to Perkins.) Be careful! It’s loaded! 
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Perkins (takes gun _ reluctantly). 
madam! I never could abide firearms! 

Rachel. What, and you an old soldier! 
You know Miss McIntyre only lets you wear 
your mustache because you said you had been 
a soldier! It’s my belief, Perkins, you were 
in the Salvation Army! 


Oh, 


[Eait, L., laughing. 

Perkins (alone). Salvation Harmy, hin- 
deed! ’Ow disgustingly democratic! (Walks, 
gingerly holding gun in one hand and balan- 
cing grouse on tray in the other.) Now, I 
certainly thought it were a match between 
her and Lumley! But you never can count 
on widows or firearms! You never can tell 
when they’ll go hoff! What the dickens am 
I to do with this ’ere blooming hexplosive? 
I'd sooner ’ave a baby left on me ’ands! 
Enter Claude, L., with armful of logs, which 

he places on hearth. 

Claude. See here, my man; if that’s all 
you have for me to do, get me my pay and 
let me go! 

[Takes magazine, sits on sofa, readin, 
comfortably. 

Perkins (amazed). "Ear ’im! Just ’ear 
im! And look at ’im! Just look at ’im! 
One ’u’d think he was the German Hemperor 
travelling incog! (Goes to Claude, taps him 
confidentially on shoulder.) See ’ere, young 
man, do you know anything about fire- 
arms ? 

Claude (still reading). Well, rather! I 
was with Roosevelt at San Juan. 

Perkins. Could you remove the deadly mis- 
siles from this ere? 

[Mysteriously, showing gun. 

Claude (laughs). I think so! (Takes 
gun.) Though that isn’t the way we emptied 
guns at San Juan! 

Perkins (confidentially). You see, there’s a 
young widow visiting us as has taken to 
shooting at the mark! Since which time 
nothing is safe— 

Claude. Except the mark! (Laughs.) I 
understand! A young widow once gave me a 
deadly wound— 

[To himself, sighing, hand on heart. 

Perkins (interested). You don’t say so! 
Were it fatal? 

Claude. Oh, I still live, though I never 
shall recover from it! (Has examined gun.) 
Here! (Returns it to Perkins.) It’s all 
right! There’s nothing in it! 

Perkins. ’Ow surprising! 
corner near door, IL.) 


(Places gun in 
T’'ll get your pay, and 
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I'll unt hup a hold coat for you! (Going L.) 
Looks as if ’e was jolly well ’ard hup! 
[Eait, L. 

Claude (alone, laughs). I must begin my 
second volume with a chapter on the conde- 
scension of the working-man with too many 
buttons toward the working-man with too 
few! If only Rachel Bond could see me now, 
she could no longer scoff at me for a trifler, 
idler, white-handed dandy! I doubt (look- 
ing at himself in mirror) if even my old 
valet, Stubbs, would recognize me! (Moves 
about room.) Rachel! (Sighs.) 1 wonder 
where she’s spending the summer! I wonder 
if she ever thinks of me! (Aét table sees 
miniature. Ezxclaims.) Rachel! Bless your 
bonny face, how in the world do you come 
here! (Examines mail.) Miss McIntyre! 
Then Aunt Jane must have taken this cottage 
for the summer, and Rachel. . . . (Sees book 
on table.) My book, fresh from the publishers, 
addressed to Rachel here! She must be the 
young widow the servant spoke of, visiting 
Aunt Jane! ...I1 can’t meet her! (Put- 
ting on hat, goes L., pauses.) Yet, after all, 
why not? No! (With decision.) Not till I 
have finished my year’s experiment and shown 
her that I am capable of doing my share of 
the world’s work! (Returns to table, picks 
up miniature.) Good-by! (Kisses it.) 
Good-by! Yet, why good-by? You belong 
to me! Though she made me return you 
when we quarrelled! True, I have you im- 
printed on my heart, but that’s such a 
deucedly awkward place to get at you to.. , 
(Kisses +t again.) By Jove! Tll carry you 
off . . . though, the better to press you to my 
heart, I'll leave the frame! (Tries to remove 
miniature from frame; goes to window, 
stands there, hidden by curtains, while doing 
so.) What! don’t pain me by coming un- 
willingly! 

Rachel enters, L., bringing worn but good 
coat. 

Rachel (to herself). Where is the man? 
(Looks about, not seeing Claude.) Somehow 
I can’t bear to give this away, though Claude 
himself would want some poor man to have 
it! Still, he wore it the day we had our first 
quarrel, and (putting sleeves of coat round 
her neck) somehow that seems to make it so 


sacred, a first quarrel! (Suddenly sees 
Claude. Ezxclaims.) That man! What is he 
doing ¢ [Dropping coat on sofa. 


Claude (standing back to her, has not seen 
nor heard her. Speaking to himself). Can’t 
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get it out! 
it! 

Rachel (to herself, in horrified undertone). 
To steal! He said he simply had to steal! 
(Goes hastily to door, L., beckons.) Perkins! 
Perkins! 

Perkins (entering, L.). 

Rachel (finger on lips). 


I shall simply have to steal 


Yes, madam ? 

Hush! 

[Points to Claude. 

Claude (still with back to room). Yes, for 
her sake I must become a thief! 

Rachel (in whisper to Perkins). You hear! 
He confesses he’s a thief! 

Perkins (horrified whisper). Caught red- 
’anded in the hact! (Gets behind Rachel.) 
He’ll murder us in our beds! 

Rachel (in whisper). Nonsense! You go 
telephone for the policeman, while I (takes 
gun from corner) capture the thief! 

Perkins (frightened, going L.). A thief in 
the drawing-room! ’Ow democratic! 

[ Exit, 

Claude (coming L., buttoning miniature in 
breast). And now to make my escape! 

[Pulling hat down over face. 

Rachel (confronts him with gun). Hold up 
your hands! 

Claude (aside). Rachel! 

[Pulls hat farther down, 
through holes. 

Rachel. Do you hear me? Hold up your 
hands! ... (Claude obeys.) Oh, what a 
desperate-looking ruffian he is! (Aside.) Oh, 
if only Claude were here to protect me from 
him! 

Perkins (entering L., gasping with friaht). 
Please, madam, Stubbs . . . which Stubbs is 
the constable, madam! . . . Stubbs says ’e’ll be 
’ere as soon as ’e can get ’isself into ’is uni- 
form and ride out! Which it may be all of 
twenty minutes, madam; Stubbs being that 
corpulent and ’is uniform too tight! 


eyes showing 


Claude (aside). Twenty minutes with 
Rachel! 
Perkins. And meanwhile we shall hall be 


weltering in our gore! Beg pardon for the 
hunpleasant suggestion, madam! 

Rachel (trying to be brave). Nonsense, 
Perkins! You forget Mr. Claude Somers 
may be back at any minute! And that will 
be the end of this fellow! (Clande smothers 
his laughter.) Bolt one door, Perkins, and 
stand guard at the other! The fellow will 
kill himself if he jumps from the window, 
as it’s five stories from the ground, isn’t it, 


Perkins ? 
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Perkins. Certainly, madam! (Coughs.) 
And that’s another story. [ Aside. 

Rachel. How lucky the gun is loaded .. . 
for it is loaded, isn’t it, Perkins? 

[Claude coughs, and smothers laughter. 
Perkins. Oh, ’ighly loaded, madam! 
Rachel. And I’m a dead shot, am I not, 

Perkins ? 

Perkins (coughs). Oh, very dead, madam! 

Rachel. See how the wretch’s shoulders are 
shaking! MHe’s frightened ovt of his wits; 
while you and I, we quite enjoy the situa- 
tion, don’t we, Perkins? [ Nervously. 

Perkins. Oh, immensely, madam! .. . But 
’is boots is that disgusting dusty on the 
carpet, and missus so perticuler! 

[Claude takes out handkerchief and be- 
gins to dust boots. 

Rachel (severely). Hold up your hands! 
(Claude obeys.) Perkins, put down a news- 
paper for him to stand on! 

Perkins. Very well, madam! 

[Advances to lay paper on floor by 
Claude, but retreats, frightened, drop- 
ping it by sofa. 

Rachel. Never mind, 
manage it! Now, you thief, attention! 
Right, left, right, left! Forward! March! 

[All three march in semicircle, Claude 
backing, his hands held up, Rachel 
pushing him in breast with gun, and 
Perkins following her, clinging to her 
skirts. When Claude is beside sofa 
Rachel calls, “ Halt!” Claude halts; 
Perkins, frightened, runs off by door, 
rear, banging and bolting it behind 
him. A moment later he appears at 
door, L., which he also closes behind 
him. 

Rachel (after slight pause). This is the 
longest twenty minutes I have ever spent 
t@te-a-téte with a man! [ Aside. 

Claude. This is very tiring to the hands. 
I wonder if I might make rabbits! 

[Aside. Makes rabbits with fingers. 

Rachel (acing toward him). Keen still or 
I fire! (Claude obeys.) Oh, I should think 
you would die with shame! Perkins de- 
scribed you as rough, but honest, and I in- 
tended you a kindness; I came to bring you 
this precious coat! 

[Lifts coat from sofa on point of gun. 

Claude (aside, laughing). My own old 
coat! 

Rachel (dropping coat again). Tell me, is 
this your first offence? (Claude nods yes.) 


Perkins! I can 
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Ah, then there is hope for you! Promise me 
it shall be your last! (Claude shakes head 
no.) What, are you so hardened in crime? 
Have you no care for those who must suffer 
by your disgrace? Are your parents living? 
(Claude shakes head no.) Have you a wife? 
(Claude sighs and shakes head no.) Is there 
no woman whose dear image you carry on 
your breast? (Tapping his breast with point 
of gun. Claude nods yes vigorously, and 
crosses hands on point of gun.) Then how 
can you bear to let me press this terrible 
charge against you? Oh, that I might touch 
your heart! Oh, that I could make you 
realize that poor woman’s anguish! For she 
cares for you, does she not? (Claude shakes 
head vigorously no, and sighs.) You mean 
that her coldness drove you to this outcast 


life? (Claude nods yes.) Why, you poor 
thing! Can’t you make up your mind to for- 
get her? (Claude shakes head no, and 


sighs.) Such a woman has much to answer 
for! (She sits, R., absently tapping the toe 
of her slipper with the gun as she talks.) 
Still, believe me, your present conduct will 
not win her! Believe me, nothing hurts a 
woman so much ... nothing! as to care for 
a man she cannot wholly respect; a man who 
treats life as a jest; who... but this is 
Greek to you! Come! In that woman’s 
name I ask it! Restore what you have 
stolen! Let me lend you money and help you 
to begin life anew honestly! (A slight 
pause.) Well? Is it yes? (Claude shakes 
head no.) What! After all my pleading! 
(Rises, indignant.) Very well, then! In 
prison you may think better of it! I myself 
shall appear against you and shall urge the 
magistrate to inflict on you the heaviest 
penalty the law provides ... for I happen 
to have some little influence with the magis- 
trate, Mr. Lumley! [ Consciously. 

Claude (aside, agitated). Lumley! Her 
old admirer Lumley! 

Perkins (entering rear, stands timidly by 
door). Beg pardon, madam, but Mr. Lumley 
have just called you hup on the te'ephone! 

Rachel (proudly to Claude). There! You 
see ? 

Claude (aside, agitated). 
enough, hang it! 

Perkins. Which ’e said as ’ow ’e couldn’t 
live another minute in suspense, madam! 
"FE hasked if ’e was speaking to yourself in 
the strictest confidence, madam; and not wish- 
ing to interrupt you, I hanswered, “ Yes!” in 


Oh, I see well 
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as near as I could come to an ’igh soprano 
voice! [Imitating Rachel. 
Rachel (laughs). Really! And what did 
Mr. Lumley wish to say to me in the strictest 
confidence ¢ 
Perkins. Which it 
riage, madam! 
[Coughs discreetly. 


were an offer of mar- 


Claude, aside, ez- 
claims, agitated. 

Rachel (laughs). Indeed! And pray did 
you accept or reject Mr. Lumley in a high 
soprano voice ¢ 

Perkins. Which I gained time, 
Which I replied, “ This is so sudden!” 


madam! 


And 


hi asked ’im to call me hup again in an hour, 
you, 


when hi . Meaning madam!... 
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should ’ave ’ad time to make 
mind! 

Rachel (flourishing the gun). 
couldn’t have done better myself! 

Perkins (flattered). Thank you, madam! 

[ Exit, bolting door behind him. 

Claude (dashing hat down on sofa and 
running to Rachel). Rachel! Dearest! 
You won’t accept the fellow! Tell me you 
won’t accept him! 

Rachel (backing, amazed, drops gun on 
table). Claude! Is this some joke 
.... Some masquerade ? 

Claude. Masquerade, 
garb of my calling! 

Rachel (horrified). Then you are a profes- 
sional thief! Oh, Claude! 
And all this year I 
have been thinking you 
had gone and_ hidden 
yourself to become a 
hero! 

[Sinks into chair by 
table and  cov- 
ers face with 
hands. 

Claude. Let 
plain! Oh, 
afraid! The 
safe! I have 
ed the most 
article the 
tains! 


hup me 


Perkins, I 


indeed! It is the 


me ex- 
don’t be 
forks are 
pocket- 
precious 
house 

However 
(kneeling in front of 
her), if you want se- 
curity for these (holding 
out his hands to her), we 
might play Cat’s Cradle 

. or you might hold 
them! 

Rachel (drying her 
eyes, indignant ). Oh, you 
can jest! You can 
laugh at me. .. I won’t 
say in your sleeve, since 
these rags would not hold 
a smile! 

[Contemptuously 
flicking his sleeve. 

Claude. Is it fair to 
mock a man because his 
garments show the hand 


con- 


of time? 

Rachel (contemptu- 
ously). Time! I should 
call it rag-time! 
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OUT 
(Counts Claude’s buttons.) Tinker, tailor, 
beggar, thief! 

Claude (rising). Yes, you can no longer 
call me white-handed! Only light-fingered, 
eh? (Rachel moans.) Don’t take it 
tragically, dearest! 


sO 


[Bending over her. 
Rachel (indignant). Dearest! How dare 
you! 
Claude. 
time... 
Rachel. You dare to remind me of it! Ah, 
I did very wrong, no doubt, to let it go so 
far ... but my marriage had been such a 
miserable failure ...I1 had lost all confi- 
dence in mankind ... then I met you... 
and you.. to care... you 
seemed in earnest! 
Claude (passionately). 


Force of habit! There was a 


. you seemed 


I was in earnest! 


. You seemed to care! 

Rachel. Oh, I managed to steel my heart 
against you! [ Rising. 

Claude. But not until you had managed to 
steal mine! 

Rachel (contemptuously). The man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket, they 
Why overwhelm me with both talents? 

Claude. You accuse me glibly enough; but, 
come, now; confess that you too have been 
in fault! Confess that it was cruel in you to 
send me away! 

Rachel (crossing; L., to sofa). Cruel! I 
... to you! (Sits, resting hand on back of 
sofa.) I sent you away because I felt that 
you took life too easily; that your brilliant 
powers were rusting in the sheath! But the 
terrible part of it all is that if I were cruel 
you have justified me! 

Claude (hand on hers). Then you did care 
a little . . . you do! 

Rachel (slowly withdrawing hand). A 
little? . . . You don’t know what it cost me 
to break with you, Claude! It was the whole 
measure of my feeling for you! ... Our old 
song... all day it has been running in my 
head, “If she love me, this believe, I will 
die ere she shall grieve!” 

[Claude joins her in singing the couplet, 
but she breaks down. 

Claude. Thank God for this confession! 
Rachel, you are a noble woman! (Lifts her 
hand to his lips.) Some day when I have 
justified myself as well as you, I will come 
back, and then you shall not send me away! 
[Seizes his hat; turns to go, L. 


say! 
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rachel (springing up and detaining him). 
Why, where are you going? 

Claude (grandly). To pursue my calling! 
Oh, I have a career before me! I may clean 
out a bank before nightfall! I’m not above 
any job, you see! 

Rachel (clinging to him). Horrible! 
mad! ... I shall not let you go! 

Claude (disengaging her hands). You can- 
not keep me! I have lingered by your side 
from force of habit ...I shall escape by 
habit of force! [Runs to door, rear. 

Rachel (laughs derisively). Bolted from 
the outside ...and Perkins guards the 
other! 

Claude (running toward door, L.). Then I 
shall knock Perkins down! 

Rachel (hastily getting between Claude 
and door, locks it). I think not! (Runs R., 
to window, throws key out.) So there! 

Claude (running to window). Then I must 
leap those five stories! 

Rachel (interposing). No, no! It isn’t 
really five stories .... it’s only a few feet 
. ... but you might sprain your ankle... 
I mean you would spoil Aunt Jane’s flower- 
beds! ...Come, Claude, you are my 
prisoner, so you may as well surrender! 

[Perkins and Stubbs heard speaking 
outside door, L. Door tried, then 
loud knock. 

Perkins (outside door, L.). Please, madam, 
the constable! 

Rachel (in breathless alarm). The con- 
stable! He must not find you here! Oh 
dear! what shall we do? 

Stubbs (knocking and rattling door, L.). 
Here! Open this door! 

Rachel. You must hide! (Pushes Claude 
down hehind sofa, and throws coat over him.) 
It’s all right, constable! (Speaking loud.) 
The thief has escaped! 

Claude (head up over sofa back). 
constable, I’ve escaped! 

Stubbs (outside, angrily). Escaped! That’s 
a likely story! 

Rachel (to Claude). He'll find you there! 
Come. (Seizing his hand and dragging him 
R.) The curtains! 

[Hides him behind window curtains just 
as Stubbs and Perkins enter by door, 
rear. 

Stubbs (entering). Why couldn’t you un- 
lock the door? [ Disgusted. 

Claude (peeping out). Why, it’s my old 
valet, Stubbs! 


He’s 


Yes, 
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[Rachel pushes him back behind curtains, 
and stands in front of him. 

Stubbs (marching down C., stands magis- 
terially). Now! Where’s the thief? 

Perkins (amazed at not finding Claude). I 
don’t seem to see im nowhere! 

| Looks under piano. 

Rachel (nervously). Why, it was just a 
mistake, constable, a mistake! 

Stubbs (disgusted). A mistake! You 
brought me out here for a mistake, three miles 
on horseback, and me not used to riding! 

Rachel. How tired you must be! Perkins, 
a chair for the officer! 

[Perkins places a chair, C. 

Stubbs. Three miles on a rusty old horse, 
and me not used to... 

[ Sits, but rises hastily. 

Rachel (smothering laughter). Dear, dear! 
Perkins, a cushion for the officer! 

[Perkins gets cushion from sofa; he and 
Rachel stroke it smooth while laying 
it on Stubbs’s chair. 

Stubbs (sitting). That’s better! Now let’s 
straighten out this business! How did it 
begin ? 

Rachel (nervously). Why, you see, it be- 
gan this way: I was shooting at a mark— 

[Stops suddenly. 


Stubbs (facing round on her). Well? 
Whom did you kill? 
Rachel (injured tone). Why, no one! 


There wasn’t anybody near! But I’m not 
such a bad shot, for I did hit— 
[Stops suddenly. 
Stubbs (suspicious). Eh? What did you 
hit? 
Rachel (feigns to try to recall). 
could it have been? Eh, Perkins? 
Perkins (with blank expression). 
hif I know, madam! 
Stubbs (facing on Perkins). 
now! I smell collusion! 
Perkins (indignant). Collusion, hindeed! 
There ain’t no such thing in the ’ouse! Hit’s 
the finest, plumpest, gamiest— 
[Stops short, hand over mouth, at warn- 
ing sign from Rachel. 
Stubbs (more suspicious). 


that? (Sniffs.) 


What 
Blessed 


Be careful, 


Eh? What’s 


I smell something, sure! 


Perkins (aside, agitated). The grouse! 

Rachel (aside, agitated). The grouse! 

Claude (head out, aside, laughing). 
grouse ! 

Stubbs (sniffing harder). Sure as I live, I 
smel]— 


The 
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Rachel (interrupting). Poultry, I assure 
you! Ordinary poultry! 

Perkins (with conviction). That’s it! I 
couldn’t recall the name, but it’s just hordi- 
nary poultry! 

Rachel (nervous, explaining). You see, 
officer dear, poor Miss McIntyre is a sad 
invalid, suffering from a broken heart because 
her favorite nephew, who is to be her heir, 
ran away to become a ...a hero! And the 
doctor is very strict about her diet, and... . 
Perkins, suppose you go get a bit of that bird 
for the officer! 

Perkins. Very well, madam!  [Frit, rear. 

Stubbs (severely). If that bird is grouse, 
it’s grouse out of season, and some one is 
going to be took up for it! I’ve got to do my 
duty! 

Rachel. Of course! But dinner first, be- 
cause with such a man as you duty never can 
grow cold! 

[Leans on back of chair, fanning Stubbs, 
who smiles fatuously. Perkins, ouf- 
side, unlocks door, L., and enters with 
tray daintily set with dinner. He 
places this on music-stool in front of 
Stubbs. 

Perkins. Here it is, madam. 
were going hup to Miss McIntyre. 

Rachel. Good! (Tucks napkin under 
Stubbs’s chin.) Now, officer, white or dark 


Just as it 


meat? Do. you like the breast? (Helping 
Stubbs.) Try the wing! Or just a leetle, 


leetle leg! 
[Perkins helps Stubbs to salt, etc. 
Stubbs (with mouth full). ’Tain’t pigeon, 


is it? (Takes another mouthful.) No, 
’tain’t pigeon! 
Rachel. Goose, perhaps, or chicken! Eh, 


Perkins? 

Stubbs (eating). Oh no, it ain’t, and 
neither am I goose nor chicken neither! 

Rachel. How about duck? You don’t mind 
my calling you a duck, do you, officer dear? 

[ Sweetly. 

Stubbs (eating). Oh, I don’t mind your 
calling me a duck! But this (taking another 
mouthful), this is a bird of another feather! 

Rachel. I have it! Turkey! A genuine 
Thanksgiving turkey! Eh, Perkins? 

Perkins. To be sure, madam! The name 
’ad hescaped me, but it’s a Thanksgiving 
turkey! 

Stubbs (pointing with fork at Rachel). 
Aha! Now I’ve caught you! Turkeys ain’t 
ripe yet! [ Eats. 
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Rachel. Oh, but this was a very precocious 
one! It was forced! Eh, Perkins? 

Perkins. Seems to me I did ’ear cook say 
something of the kind, madam! 

Rachel. You see, officer, Miss McIntyre 
and I are keeping Thanksgiving a little 
ahead of time, because later we mayn’t have 
so much to give thanks for, and... . you 
don’t mind sharing our little Thanksgiving 
dinner, do you, officer dear? 

Stubbs. Oh, I ain’t averse to a good din- 
ner, under any name! But I never yet knew 
Thanksgiving turkey that went down so easy. 
(Eating the last morsel.) 1 know what it is! 
(Very loud.) It’s grouse! (Rachel and 
Perkins start guiltily.) Grouse out of 
season! (They exclaim, frightened.) ITI 
take these here bones as evidence! (Sweeps 
bones into napkin.) Exhibit A! (Rises, 
flourishes napkin with bones.) I'd be satisfied 
to rest the hull case on that leetle, leetle leg! 
(Imitating Rachel.) . . . Now the question 
is, who shot it? 

Perkins (trying to crawl under sofa). Oh, 
not me, hossifer! Not me! 

Rachel. Be quiet, Perkins! 
tray! (Perkins obeys.) Does it matter who 
shot it, officer? Besides, how do you know 
that it was a case of shooting ? 

Stubbs. "Cause I’ve swallowed the shot! 
(Hand on collar button.) I feel it going 
down! That’s what we call internal evidence! 

Rachel. I'm afraid it won’t go down with 
the magistrate! 

Stubbs. No palaver! 
it you? 

Rachel. Oh, officer dear, it was an acci- 
dent! The mark was there, and... . Oh, 
officer dear, does it matter really? 

Stubbs. Matter? After me riding out here 
and not used to a horse, you bet I’m going to 
take up somebody! (Rachel leans on piano, 
whimpering. He looks at her, mollified.) 
Still, lovely woman’s tears! I ain’t water- 


Remove the 


Who done it? Was 


proof! (Scratches head.) Now, how can we 
get around it? ... Ihave it! Are you mar- 
ried ? 

Rachel. T have been, but— 

Stubbs. Good! Then I'll take up your 
husband ! 

Rachel (hastily). Oh, you can’t take him 
up! He’s been dead five years! 


[Stubbs and Perkins restrain laughter. 
Claude (coming forward). Then why not 
arrest me? I am to be the lady’s second 


husband ! {Perkins shocked. 
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Rachel 
you! 

Stubbs. You? A likely story! 
You vagabone! You hobo, you! 

[Collars Claude. 

Claude (resisting). But, my good Stubbs— 

Stubbs (persisting). Don’t you Stubbs me! 
Come along with you! 

Rachel (interposing). Oh, officer, 
take him away! Listen to me! (Jmpres- 
sively.) I will confess! Officer, it was I who 
shot that grouse, and so that grouse would 
tell you if only it could talk! 

Stubbs (hand-on belt). It’s beginning to 
talk already! And some one’s got to be took 
up for it! Now (gets out note-book), what 


(indignant). Yout How dare 


You tramp! 


don’t 


name ¢ 
Rachel (dismally). Bond! Mrs. Bond! 
Stubbs (pauses, pencil uplifted). Eh? 


Given name scriptural; say, Leah? 

Rachel (indignant). Leah! Not by seven 
years! Rachel! 

Stubbs (flourishing pencil). That’s it! 
You are Rachel Bond! I have a wonderful 
memory for names and faces! You are the 
lady Mr. Claude Somers used to be so ridicu- 
lously crazy after! I was his valet, and I 
know all about it! A lazy lot was Mr. 
Somers, but with the very handsomest face 
on him I ever put a razor to! And you were 
dead in love with him, too, though you al- 
ways tried to make him think you didn’t 
care! And the idea (facing on Claude) of 
you claiming she’d take up with a common 
working-guy like you! 

Claude. But, Stubbs, I am Claude Somers! 

Stubbs. Ha, ha! A likely story! Next 
you'll claim this coat was made for you! 

[Snatching coat. 

Claude (resisting). Stubbs, try it on me! 
Apply your razor to my chin, my cheek! 

Stubbs (struggling). I don’t want none of 
your chin, nor I don’t want none of your 
cheek! I’m bound to take up somebody, and 
yowll do! (Writes in note-book.) Charge: 
Imposture—impersonating Mr. Somers! And 
a mighty poor imitation! I could do it bet- 
ter myself! Come on! [Seizes Claude’s arm. 

Rachel (seizes Claude’s other arm). Oh, 
officer, don’t take him ffom me! 

Stubbs. Well, what’s the matter with you? 
You were mad enough when the man said 
he was going to marry you! 

Claude (melodramatically). It’s all right, 
Stubbs! Do your duty! Farewell, Rachel! 
(Sings.) “If she love me, this believe, I 

















will die—” (Breaks off suddenly and kisses 
Rachel.) Farewell! 

Perkins (horrified, sinks on sofa). ’Ow 
democratic! 

Stubbs (seizing Claude). Rascal! You'll 
get six months for that! Kissing Mr. 
Somers’s sweetheart! (Drags Claude L.) 
Six months! 

Claude (waving coat). Seven years, for 
Rachel! 

[Exit, dragged off by Stubbs, door L. 
Perkins recovers himself; exit, L., 
with dinner-tray. 

Rachel (alone). I never was so ashamed, 
so mortified, in all my life! And what 
am I to do? I can’t let him be punished! 
I have it! (Going L.) Tl telephone Mr. 
Lumley that he is Claude Somers! (Stops 
short.) No, that won’t do! ... I'll telephone 
that he is not Claude Somers! No, that’s 
worse! Oh dear! Oh dear! What am I 
to do? 

Perkins (enters, L., with miniature on 
tray). Please, madam, the thief ’ave restored 
the property ’e stole! 

Rachel (seizing miniature). My portrait! 
The one I gave him! Oh, how cruelly I have 
misjudged him! 

Perkins (arranging chairs). And, madam 
would you believe it! The rascal hactually 
‘as come hover Stubbs and persuaded ’im as 
’ow ’e really is Mr. Somers! 

Rachel (angrily). Of course he is Mr. 
Somers! (Perkins drops tray, surprised.) It 
is all your fault, Perkins! (Perkins drops on 
knees.) I have twenty minds to ask Miss 
McIntyre to make you shave off your mus- 
tache! 

Perkins (rising and going dismally L.). 
My mustache! And me a hold soldier! Mr. 
Somers! ’Ow surprising! (Exit, L. 

Rachel (alone). I never will speak to him 
again! Never think of him again! (Stand- 
ing at piano, plays soft chords.) Never 
dream of him again! Never! Never! Never! 

[Claude has entered, quietly, rear, hair 
arranged, and wearing the disputed 
coat, 

Claude (overhearing the last words). 
Never, Rachel ? 

Rachel (turns angrily on him). It was a 
preposterous trick! And a dangerous one! 
(Crossing to table and indicating gun.) T 
might have killed you! 
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Claude (taking gun from her). For once 
your weapons were powerless to harm me! I 
knew that it was not loaded! [Shows her. 

Rachel (indignant). So...you were 
making game of me! 

Claude (shrugs shoulders). You were will- 
ing to make grouse of me... and out of 
season! .... Come, sweetheart... . 

Rachel. Sweetheart! Ah, the contemptible 
trick . . . to beguile me into a confession of 
love! But it ends with that! (Picks up 
book, absently, removes its wrap.) Don’t let 
me detain you longer from your career... 
which I suppose consists in running through 
your money! 

Claude. By no means! For months my 
only extravagance has been my love for you 
... but how can I help that, since you are so 
dear! (Rachel turns away to hide a smile. 
He follows.) What book interests you so 
deeply ? 

Rachel. Something you would do well to 
study! A Year’s Experience as a Day La- 
borer! How I wish I knew the author! 

Claude. Who is the fortunate being? 

Rachel (turning to title-page). By.. «! 
Oh, Claude! And dedicated to me! 

Claude. The best, the truest year of all my 
life! Rachel, won’t you accept in advance 
my dedication of all the years to come? 

[Takes her into his arms, is about to kiss 
her, when Perkins enters, L. 

Perkins (with discreet .cough). Please, 
madam, Mr. Lumley ’ave just called you hup 
on the telephone! Which I hanswered for 
you, madam, in an ’igh soprano voice, saying 
hi, meaning you, madam, was pressingly 
hengaged keeping Thanksgiving in the 
bosom of your nearest and dearest! 

Claude. Perkins, I couldn’t have done bet- 
ter myself! [Flourishing gun, 

Perkins. Quite so, sir! Thank you, sir! 
(Going L.) ’Ow surprising! 

[Claude leads Rachel to sofa; they sit, 
his arm about her, she turning over 
leaves of book. Perkins stands look- 
ing at them at door, L. 

Stubbs (appears at door, rear; stands look- 
ing at them admiringly). T’d have known him 
in Egypt! 

[Claude kisses Rachel. Stubbs and 
Perkins turn backs discreetly as cur- 
tain fells. 


CurtTaAIN. 
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IME, as the books used to say, 
rolled on, and increased the 
stature of Martin Brinker- 
hoff Wilbour, and darkened 
his hair, and strengthened his 
legs, but did not unloose his 
tongue. It was fondly hoped by his relatives 
that the occasion of his second birthday, with 
its attendant celebrations, might excite him 
to a few words of appreciation, but though 
he looked volumes — encyclopedias, to quote 
his father—and nodded his head energeti- 
cally at the proper points, to say nothing of 
frowning expressively when circumstances 
forced him to disagree with any of the guests’ 
remarks, the discreet silence of his earlier 
life remained unbroken. 

“Tt’s useless to pretend that he doesn’t 
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understand, Tom, for he does,” Aunt Emma 
declared emphatically. “You ought to have 
seen him when the doctor came to see Belle 
and was telling Susy about her in the nur- 
sery. When he said to keep her quiet for a 
day or two and she’d be all right—that there 
wasn’t any need for our worrying—Martin 
was watching him closely all the time, and he 














“‘ Martin was watching 
him closely all 


the time.’ 
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It had been a hard 


day for him. 





= 


looked just as relieved when he said that. 
You can’t imagine. We all noticed it.” 

“Do I doubt it for an instant, Aunt 
Emma? Haven’t I seen him argue for min- 
utes together without opening his mouth? 
It’s not that I think him brainless—be calm, 
Toots—but I’m afraid of him. Why shouldn’t 
he talk? I talk, you talk, Belle talks, Norah 
talks, we all talk—why doesn’t he?” 

“He could if he chose,” Susy insisted, ob- 
stinately. 

“ All the worse, all the worse, my dear girl. 
When people can talk and won’t, what is be- 
hind it? They have their reasons, doubtless, 
but what are those reasons? Do you know 
them? DoI? No; if we did we should tell. 
Our natures are open, frank, svmpathetic. 
Concealment is foreign to us. That is,” Mr. 
Wilbour interrupted himself, “it is to me.” 

Meeting with no resnonse from his audi- 
ence but a slight sniff, he continued: 

“Not that I would force any confidence 
that would be improper for me to hear. Not 
for a moment. I recognize that Binks has a 
right to his own secrets. I am not one of 
those unreasonable parents who think that 
because a certain person happens to be their 
child they have the right necessarily to con- 





trol every thought of that person’s mind. No 
indeed. I respect his individuality, I hope, 
as much as—as any of the ladies that ever 
wrote books about it could wish, but at the 
same time I am hurt—hurt and disappointed.” 

“Why, Tom, what do you mean?” 

Susy’s eyes were fastened on her husband’s 
serious face; she was obviously uncertain as 
to his earnestness. 

“What do I mean? Why, simply this. 
If Binks had taken me aside at any time and 
said, ‘ My dear father, owing to reasons which 
I’m not at liberty to give I shall not be able 
to communicate with you verbally for some 
time—for an indefinite period, in fact,’ should 
I have resented it? No. I should have said 
immediately, ‘ Why, that’s all right, old fel- 
low; don’t mention it, ’m sure. Don’t talk 
till you feel you can do so with perfect pro- 
priety.’ ” 

“ But, Tommy, he couldn’t say all that!” 

“No?” Mr. Wilbour rejoined. “ Well, per- 


haps not. But a hint, a few words, would 
have sufficed. I hope I have a little tact, my 
dear.” 


“T hope you have a little sense,” Aunt 
Emma retorted, severely, “ though sometimes 
T doubt it. I should think, Susy, you would 
be used to Tom Wilbour by this time. You 
listen to him as though what he said was 
worth a row of pins.” 

Susy might have replied with some perti- 
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** Miss Wilbour’s Snowballs.”’ 
nence that for at least one-half of her 
nephew’s discourse Aunt Emma’s attention 


had been as fixed as his wife’s, but she did 
not. Nor did she suggest that in proportion 
to the length of that lady’s acquaintance with 
Mr. Wilbour she exhibited a far greater de- 
gree of credulity than any other member of 
his household. She only smiled absently, with 
a worried look at her son, who, in the tem- 
porary absence of Belle, was playing with the 
soup-ladle under the direction of the entire 
family. Having failed in the attempt—which 
had lasted through the morning—to put the 
bowl into his mouth, at the same time hold- 
ing the handle firmly between his knees, he 
was devoting the afternoon to an equally un- 
successful endeavor to sit in it. Oceasional 
disgusted grunts chronicled his suecessive dis- 
appo ntments, but his general attitude was 
one of control, though it carried a definite im- 
plication of fighting it out on this line if it 
took all summer. 

His guardians watched him for a few mo- 
ments in silence, and only the clink and ring 
of the elusive ladle as it slid from under the 
impending bulk of its young master and 
echoed on the floor, accompanied by the thud 
of his soft body, broke the stillness. 
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“ Heavens! how nervous I am! I simply 
cannot watch that child another minute!” 
Aunt Emma exclaimed, and left the room 
abruptly. 

“ Wouldn’t you think he’d swear, though?” 
Mr. Wilbour queried, as Binks fell over the 
handle and knocked his ear on the bowl. 

“T’d rather he would—if he’d only talk!” 
Susy declared recklessly. Her husband re- 
garded her with admiring surprise. 

“Would you, now?” he remarked. 


” 


me. 


“ Dear 


Again there was a silence, and the 
light drizzling rain that hit the nur- 
sery window was for a while the only 
sound, for Martin had fallen asleep on 
the floor with the ladle clasped to his 
breast. 

At last Tom spoke, low, on Martin’s 
account, and confusedly, because of a 
discontented yawn that thickened his 
speech. 

“1 thank the Lord there’s only one 
Memorial day in the course of the year.” 

“Decoration day, I call it,” his wife 
suggested in a superior tone. 

“ That’s a provincialism, and a child- 
ish one at that. The inhabitants of 
New England, among whom I am proud to—” 

“Oh; yes, the breaking waves dashed high. 
I know all about that,” Mrs. Wilbour inter- 
rupted irreverently. “ Anybody would think 
that Massachusetts was the one place where 
you could learn that—or anything else!” 

“It is undoubtedly the best place,” Mr. 
Wilbour replied politely, “though I should 
not like to say—” 

“Oh, get along, Tommy! I should think 
not! Decoration day has some sense: that’s 
what they do—decorate.” 

“Don’t tell me what they do,” her husband 
returned snappishly, yet with a careful sup- 
pression of voice and a glance at the sleep- 
ing Binks, “I know too well! What have I 
been doing all the morning? They, indeed! 
You might as well say me, for nobody 
has decorated more to the square inch than 
T have. Those infernal snowballs! It makes 
me sick to think of them! Ugh!” 

Susy’s face grew involuntarily more sym- 
pathetie. 

“Was it very bad this time?” she inquired. 

“Bad? It was worse than ever. It makes 
me nervously prostrated for the day. It 
would be one thing if I ever knew any of ’em 
from Adam.” 
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“You knew Uncle William Wyman,” Susy 
reminded him perversely. 

“Tnele William Wyman!” He exploded 
in a snort of rage that threatened the slum- 
ber of his son, who turned uneasily in the 
midst of happy dreams of an abject and 
conquered soup-ladle. “Yes, I did know 
Uncle William Wyman, and for how long? 
For exactly two years, when I was fifteen 
years old! Besides being the most narrow- Had fallen asleep on the floor. 
minded man in the town, and making me 
pass the plate when I had new boots that Aunt Em is perfectly morbid—it upsets her, 
squeaked all over the church—” too. Of all idiotic holidays!” 

“Tush! you'll wake Martin up!” Mr. Wilbour thrust his hands deep into his 

“Very well, then, don’t mention Uncle pockets and sprawled moodily in his chair. 
William Wyman’s name to me! Slapping I: had been a hard day for him. 
down snowballs on his grave, indeed! I think Aunt Emma was not sentimental, but she 
was as devoutly given to the yearly adornment 
of the many graves of her family connection 
as if they occupied any appreciable part of 
her thoughts during the intermediate time. 
It had been her custom, for the ten years of 
her life in New York, to arise early on the 
morning of the 30th of May, and proceed up- 
town, reluctantly accompanied by her nephew, 
bearing baskets of the snowballs so distaste- 
ful to him, and secure in the consciousness of 
dozens more of that obvious and solid blos- 
som waiting at the florist’s near the great 
cemetery. “ Miss Wilbour’s snowballs” were 
as regular a part of that gentleman’s income 
as his weekly church orders, and he invaria- 
bly spared her one of his little sons to stagger 
under the two great basketfuls that he had 
reserved for her. He was never without a 
young son of the proper age, and Tom had 
been known to hazard a bet that he raised 
them for this express purpose. 

As a further concession to the solemnity 
of the day, Aunt Emma attired herself in un- 
wonted black, even to her gloves, and whis- 
tling or light conversation on the 
way was distinctly felt to be out 
of keeping with the occasion. It ” 
so happened that with the ex- 
ception of one sister, who had 
been much older than she and 
whom she had hardly known, 
none of the relatives buried at 
Woodlawn were closely connect- 
ed with Miss Wilbour, uncles, 
cousins, and an almost mythical 
personage referred to by Tom 
as my half-step-aunt, comprising 
the tale; but there were at least 
He confronted his son. eight of these, besides Tom’s 
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godmother, whom he had never seen, and the 
betrothed of one of the uncles, who was sup- 
posed to have had a most romantic history, 
complicated with a vow on somebody’s part 
to put flowers on her grave once a year. 

One would have supposed Aunt Emma to 
be the last person likely to assume such a 
responsibility, but it was nevertheless her 
hand that arranged the inevitable snowballs 
beneath the young woman’s tombstone, and 
her resigned if somewhat vague account of 
the heroine that was destined to go down to 
posterity. 

Why the snowball should appeal to Aunt 
Emma as the one and only floral offering 
suited to these mortuary purposes her neph- 
ew never learned, but its association with the 
tomb was definitely fixed in his mind, and 
he loathed it above all the products of na- 
ture. It was curiously connected, too, with 
his married life. His first lovers’ quarrel 
with Susy had occurred on the 29th of May, 
and with his own hands he had given to the 
messenger-boy the enormous box of supposed 
roses that proved later to be the first instal- 
ment of Aunt Emma’s yearly tribal sacrifice. 
Sick with horror, for to him any faintest 
connection with the hated blossom was ac- 
tually fatal to life, to say nothing of the 
insult of offering them as a propitiatory 
gift to his offended mistress, Tom had rushed 
to her house with the roses scorned by Aunt 
Emma, and endured agonies of mortification 
at the hands of her sister, who had never 
ceased to comment on the originality of his 
taste in that direction. 

Well did he remember the occasion of the 
anniversary two years ago. Martin was four 
months old at that time, and had been forced 
to go without his supper, as Tom had so 
worked up Susy’s sense of humor by his 
dramatic recital of the cortége of the morn- 
ing that she had threatened a real hysteria, 
and the nurse had sternly forbidden her to 
assist at the approaching supper party— 
which was hard on the principal guest. 
Aunt Emma’s righteous wrath on this occa- 
sion and the nurse’s ill-concealed disgust had 
hurt his feelings very much. 

The following year he had been observed, 
to his undying wrath and shame, by one of 
the most important clients of his firm, who, 
while on a tour of inspection through the 
grounds, apparently, had caught sight of his 
young counsel heaping snowballs upon his 
half-step-aunt’s grave, and had unwarrant- 
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edly decided that he was mourning over the 
tomb of his wife. Being a kindly man and 
having been much pleased with Mr. Wil- 
bour’s manners and appearance in the office, 
where he held the position of junior partner, 
this client had walked softly to where the 
bereaved one knelt, and waited reverently. 
As he rose to his feet after having covered 
the mound neatly with the puffy white balls 
(Aunt Emma was very particular that there 
should be no bare spots), the astonished young 
man felt a gentle pat upon the shoulder and 
heard a subdued murmur implying that the 
speaker had shared precisely this sad ex- 
perience. Filled as he was with deep self- 
pity, the sympathy was sweet to Mr. Wilbour, 
and for a few uncomprehending seconds he 
had accepted it silently; then as it dawned 
on him that the mathematical probabilities 
of a half-step-aunt and the consequent snow- 
balls were, in the distinguished client’s case, 
very slight, he had demanded an exp!anation. 
The distinguished client had mentioned soft- 
ly the breaking of the closest possible tie; 
Tom had scornfully repudiated his vague 
relative in this connection. The client, sur- 
prised but obstinately unenlightened, re- 
ferred definitely to his own wife, “though 
not so young as yours, Mr. Wilbour.” 

At which the disgusted Thomas, with a 
snort of rage, had burst forth, 

“Great Scott! It’s my half-step-aunt, 
and I never saw her in my life, and I don’t 
want to, either!” 

At this they had parted abruptly, the client 
divided between incredulity and displeasure, 
Tom resignedly convinced that he had es- 
tranged forever one of the props of the firm, 
and correspondingly grateful to his half- 
step-aunt. 

Recollection of these successively unlucky 
anniversaries did not add to the victim’s 
cheerfulness on the present occasion, and as 
the atmosphere of impersonal gloom which 
wrapped Aunt Emma extended inevitably to 
her niece, who reflected to a large extent the 
state of mind of those about her, the house 
of Wilbour was sinking slowly into a state 
of dark depression. Tom was in the frame 
of mind in which a woman snatches for her 
handkerchief and after a few preliminary 
gulps collapses into a comfortable fit of tears, 
to rise refreshed and magnanimous a little 
later; but Tom was a man, and possessed of 
no other recourse than to kick the floor ner- 
vously and think unsuitable thoughts. It 
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occurred to him that in this crisis his wife 
was notably unhelpful: far from cheering 
him, she merely eyed the toe of her slipper 
morosely and scowled if his tappings and 
twitchings seemed to threaten the repose of 
Martin, who had twisted himself into a par- 
ticularly foolish attitude around the soup- 
ladle and slumbered somewhat audibly, with 
his mouth open. 

“QOughtn’t he to shut his mouth?” his fa- 
ther inquired disparagingly. “ Won’t he get 
something or other?’ 

“You sleep that way sometimes, and you 
don’t seem to get anything,” Susy returned, 
not without point but with a distinct lack 
of interest. If Mr. Wilbour had known that 
she was thinking him perilously near the 
point of getting too fat, and resenting bitter- 
ly the hideous tie he had selected in uncon- 
scious deference to the day, he would have 
felt even more aggrieved than he did. 

“We should all breathe through the nose,” 
he announced didactically, “ everybody agrees 
upon that. You have only to watch the 
animals—” 

“A dog breathes through its mouth when 
it’s running,” Susy observed impersonally. 

Her husband frowned. 

“T wasn’t thinking of dogs,” he said short- 
ly, “I— 

“Oh, of course, if you take out all the 
animals!” 

“A dog is not the only animal, Susy.” 

“No, but it is the most important one.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” began Mr. Wil- 
bour crossly; “the horse— Oh, what non- 
sense!” 

And again they lapsed into silence, broken 
only by the audible slumber of Binks. 

Suddenly Tom realized a new source of dis- 
comfort, vague at first, but growing clearer 
with every second. What had been a low, in- 
distinguishable crooning was developing into 
a mournful melody, and as he listened, 
words detached themselves from the tune: 


“Just break the news to mother, 
And tell her that I love ’er, 
But fell her not to look for me, 
For I shall not come home!” 


Tt was the voice of Belle, who was solacing 
her convalescence with the cheerful variety of 
song peculiar to her temperament, and even as 
Mr. Wilbour began to speak, the tune returned 
upon itself and the refrain started again, 

“ Tust break the news to mother—” 
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“ What in the d—deuce is the matter with 
that girl? It’s enough to drive a man to 
drink! Why doesn’t she sing something 
else?” he demanded furiously. 

“She always sings that kind of song, you 
know very well,” Mrs. Wilbour responded. 
“T don’t believe she knows any other kind.” 

“Tt might just as well be Sunday! I 
couldn’t feel any worse,” he groaned. “ And 
day after to-morrow it will be Sunday! Two 
in a week. It’s too much. Can’t she be 
stopped ?” 

“T don’t see how,” Susy answered unsym- 
pathetically. “I can’t exactly forbid the 
poor girl to amuse herself.” 

“ Amuse herself? Amuse herself? 
that ghastly howling amuse her ?” 

“Tt must, or she wouldn’t do it. 
urged her to sing, I suppose.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he agreed bitterly. 
“Nobody in their senses. How long— 
Heavens! what’s that ?”’ 

For a depressing alto at that moment add- 
ed itself to the melody, and wandered at an 
unsteady distance below it. It was undoubt- 
edly a human voice, but it occurred violent- 
ly to Mr. Wilbour that no human creature 
capable of producing such a variety of sound 
could possibly have been permitted to exist 
within shooting distance of any fellow man. 

“ Who—what is that?’ he exploded. 

“Tt is Norah, probably,” Susy replied. 
“She said she would rather come up into 
Belle’s room and sit with her than take her 
afternoon out. Which was very nice of her, 
of course.” 

“ Oh, very,” he muttered with his last shred 
of control, gritting his teeth fiercely. 


Does 


Nobody 


“For I shall not come ho-o-o-me!” 


moaned the duet, the soprano wailing like a 
lost soul, the alto recalling a fog-horn on a 
misty afternoon at sea. 

“Oh, this is too much—I swear this is too 
much!” Tom strode across the room in des- 
peration. 

“What are you going to do?” Susy in- 
quired warningly. 

“To? do? I’m going to stop that infernal 
noise !” 

“Don’t be absurd, Tom. If they want to 
sing, they must certainly be allowed to. It 
does no harm and it won’t last long, proba- 
bly. Belle doesn’t feel well, and it would 
hurt her feelings very much if—” 

“ Well, I can tell her one thing, she’ll never 
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feel any better while she does that! She'll 
have a relapse. And I suppose my feelings 
are of no importance.” 

“That’s a very different thing,” said Mrs. 
Wilbour. 

“All my life I have hated and despised 
alto!” Tom proclaimed. “ From a boy it has 
affected me very strangely. That’s why I 
hate Sunday. People will sing alto on Sun- 
day that would never dream of singing it any 
other time. It’s the beastliest thing in the 
world. It makes you want to die and get 
it over with. They used to have a prayer- 
meeting in the house next to ours in Green- 
field, and when they got singing things with 
alto in ’em I used to get so blue I nearly 
cried. And it’s the same way now.” 

“Well, cry now, if you want to,” Susy sug- 
gested coolly. “Why don’t you?” 

This was too much for Mr. Wilbour’s self- 
control. - In his irritable state of nerves he 
could bear no more, and sitting down forcibly 
in the nearest chair, he uttered an angry and 
unpardonable monosyllable. 

I am informed that this little monosyllable 
is highly offensive to many if not all of my 
present readers, and so I will go no further 
than to say that it begins with a letter not far 
from the front of the alphabet and is frequent- 
ly encountered in real life—probably the best 





Beseeching him to 
repeat his recent 


address. 
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of reasons for eliminating it from fiction, 
which should rather idealize the brutality of 
disgraceful facts than appear to encourage 
them with recognition. 

The utterance of the monosyllable just 
mentioned appeared to relieve Mr. Wilbour’s 
feelings to a degree, for on his wife’s leaving 
the room with dignity, he repeated it, not 
once, but three distinct times, with great 
energy and clearness of articulation. Paus- 
ing in a hasty march across the room, his 
hair rumpled over his ears and his eyes nar- 
rowed with the foree of his remarks, he con- 
fronted his son, who met his look with one 
so knowing that it was impossible to doubt 
his entire appreciation of the situation. 

“Well,” snepped his father, “what is it? 
Do you like that infernal alto? What have 
you got to say?” 

Binks unscrewed the soup-ladle from his 
mouth, grasped it with both hands in the 
fashion of a golfer about to accomplish a tre- 
mendous drive, and smiling cheerfully at his 
father, repeated the monosyllable the gentle- 
man had just employed. 

Mr. Wilbour staggered back, his jaw drop- 
ping, the evidence of his senses in grave 
doubt. He would as soon have expected 
speech from the cat as from his son. As he 
stared wildly at the wielder of the ladle, that 
young person rose to his feet, and again 
manipulating his instrument in a manner 
calculated to send a ball half-way around the 
links, repeated the monosyllable. There could 
be no doubt—he said it, and he meant it. 

It was a terrible moment. That the great 
mystery of human speech should have been 
revealed to Binks at a time and in a manner 
which admitted of no proud advertisement! 
He had spoken, indeed, but how? And at 
whose instigation? Mr. Wilbour actually 
groaned. 


* 


<aten.. 
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“Stop it! stop it!” he cried. “Féor 
Heaven’s sake, Binks, don’t say that! What 


will they say? How did I know you’d—” 





An equally unsuccessful endeavor to sit in it. 


Sut Binks, who evidently felt that some 
nicety of inflection was yet to be gained, 
calmly repeated his last remark again with 
so accurate a mimicry of his father’s tone 
that the unhappy man, divided between ad- 
miration and horror, could only gasp and 
glance fearfully toward the door. 

At this point, Martin, fixing his eyes firmly 
upon his parent and pounding the floor with 
the ladle at regular intervals, recited en- 
tirely without punctuation, but otherwise 
with masterly elocution, the following speech: 

“Bad Kitty put ’er out Aunty Vail hot 
milk up town!” 

“ Wh—what! Here, Susy, Aunt Emma, 
come here! Wh—what did you say, Binks?” 

They rushed into the room, pale with 
fright, to see Tom squatting eagerly before 
the baby, beseeching him to repeat his recent 
address. 

“He’s been talking like a streak of light- 
ning, I tell you! He talks as well as any- 
body! Say it again, won’t you? It’s some- 
thing about hot milk—” 

“Toes he want hot milk?” Aunt Emma in- 
quired excitedly. “Shall I get some?” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t want it—he just men- 
tioned it—in passing,” Tom returned, more 
at ease now and devoutly hoping that his 
son’s second achievement had put the first 
out of his mind. 
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“What else did he say?’ Susy demanded 
feverishly. 

“He said something about Aunty Vail and 
the kitty— There, he’s going to again!” 

And indeed he began, with the automatic 
effect of a phonograph, a curious suggestion 
of having been filled with perforated rolls 
and wound up: 

~“Bad Kitty put ’er out Aunty Vail hot 
milk up town!” 

The delighted women screamed and 
squealed with joy, Binks smiled in a superior 
manner, and Mr. Wilbour, feeling somehow 
responsible for the whole thing, watched them 
complacently. 

“Was that just the way he said it before, 
Tom?” Aunt Emma asked eagerly. 

“ Just exactly.” 

“Was that all he said, every bit?’ Susy 
added quickly. 

“ Heavens! wasn’t that enough?” her hus- 
band equivocated. 

“Then the first word, the very first word, 
he said, was ‘bad,’” Aunt Emma an- 
nounced. 

“Tt certainly was,” her nephew announced 
heartily, “it certainly was!” 





He said it, and he meant 1t. 


And to his excited eyes it seemed that Mar- 
tin winked gravely at him. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE LAST SONG 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I come from a long journey and a sore, 
My feet are bleeding where the thorns have pressed, 
Yet have I passed by many an open door— 
(Only within your arms may I find rest). 


I come from sound of little souls at play, 
From empty laughter that may never cease, 
From joys grown hideous and mirth grown gray— 
(Only within your arms may I find peace). 


I come a wanderer who naught may bring 
Of any gladness from the road he went 
Save one sad heart that cries your comforting — 
(Only within your arms is my content). 
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CHAPTER XI 


ATSON knelt, the huge mass 
of his body cowering, his head 
fallen against the deep cush- 

2 ions of his chair, his face 
se hidden in his hands. There 

SS was no sound in the room 
save a jumble of faint echoes rising from the 
street far below. The woman’s appearance, 
coming unheralded at that moment of pas- 
sionate excitement, had snapped the tense 
thread and left both men unnerved. 

She was the first to move. With slow, 
halting step, as though fighting her way, and 
conquering little by little, with painful diffi- 
culty, she passed to Watson’s side and stood 
looking down upon him for a long time. 

“Paul,” she said at last, very quietly,—a 
quiet that was not restraint, but a struggle 
against a low ebb of the will to speak. It was 
such a voice as must have come from her 
white, drawn lips. She put out her hand 
and touched his shoulder lightly with the 
very tips of her fingers. “ Paul,” she said 
again. 

At the touch he shrank away,—seemed to 
shrink within himself, as though withdraw- 
ing to a safe retreat from which he sent out 
no sign. 

“Paul,” she said for the third time, in the 
same lifeless accents. Slowly, every move- 
ment a combat, she sank to her knees upon the 
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floor, keeping at a little distance from him, 
and crouching like an abject dog that dreads 
the lash. She did not offer to touch him 
again; her hands lay loosely clasped in her 
lap; even her glance was turned from him, 
not to offend by too great temerity. She be- 
trayed no semblance of any feeling but that 
of one who has met complete defeat and made 
complete surrender. 

“T’ve come back, Paul,” she said in level- 
toned insistence. “ You’re not glad to see 
me. I knew you wouldn’t be—couldn’t be; 
but I’ve come back to you. I couldn’t stay 
away any longer, or I shouldn’t have come. 
I had to come. You needn’t be afraid of me. 
I’m not going to harm you any more. I 
think I’ve done you all the harm I can. I 
didn’t come to ask you to forgive me, or to 
take me back. I know you couldn’t do that, 
and I couldn’t ask it. But I must make you 
understand me. You don’t understand me 
now, Paul.” 

She raised her lowered eyes and looked at 
him long and earnestly; and as her glance 
rested upon his bent head and drooping fig- 
ure, there came to her face its first token of 
awakening from its spiritless impassivity. 
It was as though, starved, she beheld food 
lying just beyond her reach. 

“Paul,” she said yet again, 
believe me unless you look at 
look at me. 
to you. 


“you won't 
me. Please 
You used to know when I lied 
If you look at me now, you will 
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know that I have come to tell you the 
truth.” 

Slowly he raised his head, and for an in- 
stant their eyes met; then without a word 
he sank into his former attitude. She could 
not have gained much encouragement from 
his look, for her voice did not vary from its 
lethargy. 

“Tt will be seven years next Thursday,” 
she said. “Seven years. I wonder if you 
have kept count as well as that. I don’t be- 
lieve you have. It isn’t a man’s way. A man 
would sooner forget. But I’ve remembered, 
every day and every day. It has taken me 
seven awful years to get the strength to do 
this. I’ve meant all the time to do it, when I 
should be strong enough. And now you 
must listen to me. I don’t even ask you to 
believe me, Paul—not yet. Ill make you be- 
lieve, if you'll only listen.” 

Neither had heeded David, who had kept 
his seat, a fascinated witness. Suddenly he 
recovered himself and arose, moving quietly 
towards the door. At the sound of his footfall 
Watson looked up, then struggled heavily to 
his feet. 

“For heaven’s sake, Boughton!” he cried, 
“don’t go! You must stay with me. I 
ean’t bear this alone.” And when David 
had resumed his seat, he sank back into his 
own chair, his wife keeping her posture on 
the floor before him. He regarded her with a 
shudder of loathing, but he kept his eyes fixed 
upon her face while she went on with what 
she had to say. 

“Tate me! hate me!” she said. “I’ve 
earned your hate, God knows, and I don’t 
deny you the right to make me feel it. But 
you can listen, in spite of that, and I don’t 
ask anything more. All these seven years 
I knew what you must be thinking, when you 
thought about me at all. My death would 
have been a pleasant memory to you beside 
that thought. I made up my mind to kill 
myself once, so that you needn’t be tor- 
mented any longer by your thoughts of me— 
the thoughts I knew you had. But then I 
changed my mind. I wanted to live until I 
could bring myself to do what I’m doing now 
-—until I could come back and make you be- 
lieve that the things you’ve been thinking 
weren’t true at all. You can tell if I speak 
the truth, Paul. Listen! Except in the 
very hour of going away, I have been true to 
you. When I went away I was thinking 
horrible things—meaning to do horrible 
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things; but I didn’t do them. As God hears 
me, since you saw me last I’ve done nothing 
—nothing that I can’t tell you without 
shame, except that I did go away from you. 
That’s all there is to give me shame. I left 
him—him—before half an hour—before we 
had crossed the river, and I haven’t seen him 
since; not once. Every day of these seven 
years I’ve been a pure woman. Oh, Paul! 
Paul! It’s true—it’s true!” 

With a cry of passionate appeal she threw 
herself upon him, clinging to him, her arms 
about his knees, her face bent upon them. 
But with his great strength he shook her off, 
pushing her away roughly, so that she fell 
at her length upon the floor. She lay as she 
had fallen, making no attempt to rise, her 
face hidden, her poor body shaken with the 
stress of her gasping breathing. 

Watson walked the floor with his giant’s 
stride, back and forth, back and forth, keep- 
ing as far from her as the width of the room 
would allow, suffering the throes of a mighty 
agony. David, watching both, pitied both 
with all his soul; but for some undiscovera- 
ble reason his feeling for the man was greater 
than for the woman. 

Watson paused at last, regarding his wife 
from a distance with eyes unyielding. 

“T believe you lie,” he said, with slow em- 
phasis. “I have known you too well to be- 
lieve anything else.” 

She made no response by word or move- 
ment, and he took up his walk again, holding 
away from her. His big face had become as 
a mask of stone, its every line fixed and rigid. 
But little by little its rigidity gave way, 
fused by the heat of his passion, and once 
again his walk stopped. 

“How have you lived?” 
abruptly. 

She arose from the floor, removing her 
worn black gloves and stretching her hands 
towards him. There was an infinite pathos in 
the gesture. . 

“See!” she said. “I have worked,—worked 
hard. At least you can believe that, for there 
are the marks. Every hour of every day is 
open to you. I am ashamed of nothing. I 
sold books at ficst; and then I sewed; and 
then I got work in a laundry, helping the 
bookkeeper; and for two years I’ve been a 
kitchen servant in a restaurant. I had to 
live, and I took what I could get to do. I’m 
proud of that part. I’ve earned my living 
honestly, and it’s been enough. You can be- 


he demanded, 
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lieve that! Those aren’t the hands you 
knew! they’re rough and hard. Feel!” 

But he caught his hands together behind 
him, turning away. 

“Paul,” she repeated, “I don’t ask you to 
forgive me. I don’t ask anything for my- 
self,—only that you will believe me. All 
I’ve been living for has been to come and tell 
you this. When I see that you believe, I 
shall go away again and never trouble you 
any more. Is it too much to believe? Don’t 
you want to believe it, Paul,—that I’ve kept 
myself pure? Would you believe it if you 
could ?” ; 

She drew close to him, plucking at_ his 
sleeve, thrusting herself before him, striving 
to compel him; but once again he freed him- 
self, pushing her aside. 

“Don’t touch me!” he commanded. Then 
he flashed out bitterly, savagely: “Why did 
you come to me with this? What was the 
need of it? Even if this wretched story 
were true, you would better have stayed away. 
Your coming here can do only harm, by start- 
ing fresh tortures and quickening a scandal 
that would be better dead. You could have 
played your part from a distance just as 
well, if you have stated your real purpose. I 
don’t believe you have. There’s something 
back of it all. You dare not tell me just 
why you came,” 

She faced him with a supreme courage. 
“ Would you like to know why I came?” she 
asked. “ My true reason,—shall I give it to 
vou?” 

“You needn’t say it,” he returned, harsh- 
ly. “I know it better than you can tell me. 
You’ve heard that I’m going to the Senate, 
and you want your share of the glory.” 

She did not flinch under the cruelty of the 
imputation. “I had heard of that, and was 
glad,” she said; “ but that is not why I have 
come. I came because I could not endure my 
life any longer without seeing you face to 
face and telling you the truth with my own 
lips. But that was only a part of my reason. 
I meant to say only so much, and then to 
leave you when I saw that you believed me. 
I should have gone away happy if I had seen 
that. But now I can’t stop with that alone. 
You compel me to go on, after what you have 
said. Believe it or not, as you will. I came 
because I love you, Paul. It was love that 
brought me. I love you!” 

“ Heavens!” he breathed—a prolonged whis- 
per, half a sigh and half a groan. “Oh, my 
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soul! Have you no pity?” Again she drew 
towards him; but he retreated to the wall, 
setting his back against it, throwing out his 
hands to ward her off. “Keep away!” he 
gasped. “ Don’t touch me!” 

Obediently she stood back, but opening her 
arms to him, inviting him, her sad face glori- 
fied as only love can glorify. 

“T love you!” she repeated, with a quiet 
exultation. “I have loved you all the time— 
from the very day I left you, when I began 
to think of what I had brought upon you. I 
never had known before what my love for 
you was; but I knew then. I denied it to 
myself at first, because I was weak and 
proud; but I knew it was true, and it has 
been growing truer and truer every day. I 
fought as long as I could; and when I could 
fight no more, I came. You were always a 
just man!” she cried. “ You weren’t always 
generous in all things with me, nor gentle, 
nor sympathetic; but you were always just, 
at least. I don’t believe you could be less 
than just to any one; and that’s all I ask 
for myself. Paul, you dare not be unjust te 
me now. I have done you a terrible wrong; 
but I have suffered more than you, knowing 
how you must hate me, though I loved you 
with all my soul. I do love you, and I shall 
stay here until I make you believe it. I 
want nothing else of you; but you must be- 
lieve !” 

His hot eyes had been fixed upon hers while 
she spoke, searching them, piercing through 
to what lay behind. When she had finished, 
he stood with his chin sunk upon his breast, 
his arms hanging, in the lax attitude of a 
fighter who, having fought to the utmost, can 
no longer sustain his defence, and awaits the 
last blow, only his will unconquered. 

“Go away, Martha,” he pleaded. 
away for a little while. I can’t talk to you 
now. You must give me a chance to think.” 

Without further word she turned from him 
and left the room; but her step was the step 
of a victor, not that of one vanquished. 

In those few minutes Watson seemed to 
have aged by a score of years. The flesh 
of his full face hung in flaccid folds; there 
was a burden of age upon his stooped shoul- 
ders; and his walk, as he shuffied slowly to- 
wards his chair, was that of an infirm old man. 
His eyes met David’s, and David saw that 
their accustomed fire had died out, leaving 
them lustreless, expressive of nothing but an 
uncomprehending wonder. 
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“Well, Boughton,” he said, feebly, with 
a faint, unmeaning smile. “What do you 
make of this, anyway? It’s a great day for 
both of us, isn’t it?” 

David’s own trouble had vanished before 
this other, so infinitely greater; recalled to 
him thus, it seemed not very portentous, and 
he did not dwell upon it; his strongest feel- 
ing was one of profound compassion for the 
broken man before him. 

“T wish I knew what to say to you, Mr. 
Watson,” he ventured. 

“Yes?” Watson returned, with only an im- 
personal interest. “ Yes, I wish so too. What 
do you think? You’re unprejudiced. Is she 
playing fair with me?” 

“T believe she told you the truth,” David 
answered, simply, earnestly. 

“Do you? Do you really?” Watson ques- 
tioned. “Well, you can’t tell. It would 
be a great comfort to me to think so. She 
spoke as though I might have forgotten her— 
you heard how she said it. But I haven’t. 
I’ve tried to forget, but I couldn’t help re- 
membering; and especially of late I’ve been 
thinking a lot about her, wondering about 
her. I loved her once, sure enough, and a 
man can’t easily get over those memories 
of love. She touched me in a raw place when 
she spoke of love. You can’t guess, and no 
more could she, how much I’ve wanted her 
lately, since—since I’ve won some of the things 
we planned for together when we were 
young. It seems like an irony of fate that I 
didn’t win much of anything while I had 
her, and then found it easy to win after I'd 
lost her. I guess it was because I was sus- 
picious that she wanted me to win so that 
some selfish vanity of hers might be grati- 
fied, and I stubbornly wouldn’t do it. I 
thought she wasn’t satisfied with me, and it 
made me meanly jealous. I know that was 
so. We split on that, and began to drift 
apart, and I pretended I didn’t care. I sim- 
ply couldn’t drive myself to show what I 
really felt. God knows I did care; but I 
wouldn’t have let her see it for the world. 
Then when she was gone, I set myself to gain 
what I thought she’d coveted, out of sheer 
perversity; and all the time it was bitter 
as hell to me. God knows I did care. God 
only knows how I’ve missed her. And now 
she’s come, and I don’t know what to do.” 

His voice was thin, worn, tight with pain. 
In the extremity of his weakness a tear crept 
out on his cheek and fell upon his hand. He 
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lifted his hand, regarding the glistening drop 
with listless curiosity for a moment before 
brushing it away. 

“Yes,” he said again, “it would comfort 
me mightily to think so.” Then, with almost 
childish eagerness: “Why, Boughton, I'd 
give my hope of eternal life if I could be sure 
of her for one single hour. I haven’t been 
sure of anything for so long, I’d count it a 
good bargain. One hour of certainty would 
be worth it to me just now.” 

He passed his hand wearily across his eyes, 
as though he would brush away a trouble- 
some mist. “ Boughton,” he said, “I hope 
you won’t mind if I ask you to leave me alone 
for a while. You can’t help me, not a bit; 
and I must have time to think this thing 
out for myself.” 

He clung to the boy’s hand in parting, 
seeming to draw strength from it. “I’m 
much perplexed,” he confessed; “but I'll try 
to think of you, too, and what you told me. I 
don’t know. Maybe we can see our way out 
yet.” 

David went away feeling that his own 
hope had been worse than killed—that it 
had become unreal. To his disturbed vision 
the love that had shone so steadfast and so 
golden a few hours before, appeared as only 
a spectral shape, looming dimly beyond his 
reach, and ready to fade altogether if he 
would try to draw near to it. The first train 
for home would leave in half an hour. He 
was quite ready to let it carry him back to 
his fields and away from these intolerable 
illusions of a distempered fancy. 

But that was not to be. He had hardly 
reached the street and plunged into the crowd, 
making his way towards the station, when he 
heard his name spoken near by, and when he 
looked around he saw a neat trap drawn 
up to the curb, moving along in time with 
his walk. Upon the high seat was Margaret, 
bending towards him with a smile, her small 
gloved hand extended; and he knew that he 
was not yet free. 

“Tt’s too bad to break in upon such ab- 
straction,” she said, in light raillery; “but 
it’s so long since I’ve seen you that I couldn’t 
miss the chance of saying how do you do, at 
least.” 

He took her hand and held it, without 
speaking, his grasp tightening, until she gen- 
tly released herself and moved to the farther 
end of the seat. 

“Are you too busy to come with me for a 
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little while?” she asked, brightly. “I want to 
know all about what you’ve been doing. 
Come!” 

He climbed into the place she made for 
him at her side, and she turned her horse 
up the hill and into an asphalted side street 
that stretched its level length northward. 
For a time Margaret let the horse have his 
head, giving herself up to the exhilaration of 
his speed, every muscle of her lithe body re- 
sponsive, while David sat with his glance in- 
tent upon her beautiful face, seeing the warm 
color rising to her cheeks and the quickening 
glow of youth and health in her wonderful 


HE SAID, WITH SLOW EMPHASIS. 


eyes. He did not want to talk; he did not 
try to think what he would say when the time 
came. To be in her-presence, to be brought 
again into a living contact, with susceptibili- 
ties rendered more than ever acute by the long 
separation, and now more than ever satisfied 
by what they fed upon,—that was enough. 

By the time the horse had spent his excess 
spirit and had settled to a soberer gait, they 
had passed from the town streets and out 
upon a broad winding boulevard that ran 
along the summit of the wooded bluffs over- 
looking the river. There Margaret passed 
the reins into David’s hands. 
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“Now tell me; have come back to 
stay?” she asked. 

“No; not yet,” he answered. “I had an 
errand in town to-day. I begin to be afraid 
[ can never come back to stay.” 

“Oh!” she said, with ready sympathy. 
“Oh, that would be a pity, after the splendid 
beginning you’ve made. I hope it will turn 
out better than that.” 

He was not inclined to take up the dis- 
cussion at once. Rather needlessly he de- 
voted his attention to the horse for a time, 
looking straight ahead, while the girl covert- 
ly observed him, noting the firm, square set 
of his shoulders and the evident restraint 
upon his face. 

“T hope nothing has gone wrong,” she ven- 
tured at last. 

“T don’t know,” he returned. “ Before I 
met you back there in town everything seem- 
ed to have gone wrong—everything. But 
now I’m not so sure. I wish I could be 
sure.” 

She gave him another scrutiny, quicker, 
keener than before, and fully comprehending, 
though she feigned to let his meaning escape 
her. 

“Ts it anything you can tell me?’ she 
asked, gently. 

“Yes,” he answered with resolution. “It 
is something I must tell you, and you must 
let me say it. It has been put off too long 
as it is.” 

She was entirely composed; and in that 
statuesque serenity she was always most 
lovely to his “Yes,” she said, “I 
think I may let you say what is to be said. 
I think it is better that we understand each 
other.” 

He flashed upon her a look of intensest 
eagerness, striving to read her; but that he 
could not do. He thought to find her agi- 
tated, remembering other occasions when con- 
fession was imminent than now, and 
when she had been apparently unable to con- 
ceal the evidences of feeling. But that mood 
was not in control to-day; whatever she felt 
was well hidden beneath an unperturbed ex- 
terior. She averted her face, looking across 
the valley, waiting for what was to come; 
and there was nothing left for him but to 
find his way as he could. 

“T think you can guess what it is,” he said. 
“It began a long time ago—the very first 
time we met, and it has been growing ever 
since. I ought to have told you before; it 
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would have saved a lot of trouble. But there 
were a great many things I had to think about 
first,—my own fitness to tell you, and my 
fitness for what might come afterwards. It 
seemed very strange. I’d never doubted my 
fiiness for anything, before this. Id al- 
ways thought I was fit for anything I could 
win. But this was different. I had to think 
about myself in a new way. Before I came 
down to Omaha and met you, I’d never been 
anything but a farmer—just a plain, honest, 
simple-minded farmer. You and your life 
and everything that belonged to you were 
wholly new to me. You made me think. 
We hardly seemed to belong to the same 
world then, until I got to know you better, 
and knew how I really felt towards you. Then 
it seemed to me that we had always belonged 
together, and always must, in spite of all 
the differences in our lives. After that I 
don’t know what held me back from telling 
you, unless it was that I wanted to have 
something more to offer you than just myself. 
I’m sorry I ever thought of that at all, be- 
cause I feel sure it can’t make any great dif- 
ference. I know it can’t, if you feel anything 
as I do, because then you can see that our 
differences don’t go very deep, after all. Un- 
derneath the differences we’re alike; we’re 
both young and strong and honest. Those 
are the things that lie at the bottom of life, 
and the other things are put on and false— 
position, I mean, and all that. I’ve thought 
it all out, during these months, and I know 
that whatever my position might be, or yours, 
high or low, loving you as I do, I'd be bound 
to tell you. There!” he cried, almost fiercely, 
inspired and strengthened by the mere fact 
of having made a brave beginning, and car- 
ried on by sheer momentum. “ Now you 
know, and there’s no more chance for mis- 
take. I love you as, I think, none but an 
honest man ean love a woman like you.” 

Swept and mastered by his feeling, he bent 
towards her, stooping to catch a glimpse of 
her face. She had sat quite still throughout 
his declaration, without looking at him; and 
now her posture was unchanged, so that he 
could see nothing but the oval line of her 
beautiful cheek and brow. 

“ Margaret!” he whispered, in the unrea- 
soning fulness of his joy. “ Margaret, I love 
you! Do you hear? I love you, love you, 
love you!” 

She put forth her hand and touched him 
lightly upon one strong wrist: then the 
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hand was withdrawn, and slowly, with an 
appearance of reluctance, but without the 
least shyness, she turned to face him. Her 
exquisite color was gone; but she was not 
pale; her skin held only its accustomed tint 
of clear olive. Her eyes, that were calmly 
raised to his, were to him inscrutable. He 
could not see in them anything of what he 
sought, and his heart misgave him. She bent 
her head and sat for a moment toying with 
her handkerchief, while he waited in breath- 
less expectancy. 

“IT must be honest with you, too,” she 
said at last, very quietly, “though it won’t 
be easy. You have made it very hard for me 
to say what I wish,—harder than you know; 
but you deserve nothing less than an hon- 
est answer. I shall be perfectly sincere 
with you, Mr. Boughton. I'll tell you, with- 
out trying to disguise it, that I have sus- 
pected your feeling,—I have been almost 
sure of it once or twice; and it hasn’t dis- 
pleased me.” 

She regarded him again, with grave, slow 
calm, holding herself in close control. “I 
was glad to see your feeling for me—I did 
see it; but I hoped you would see that you 
ought not to speak of it to me. It hurts me 
very much to say this, because I think I know 
the kind of man you are,—that love is some- 
thing very sacred to you, and not to be 
trifled with; and I’m afraid I shall seem to 
have trifled in letting you come to this point 
with me. You mustn’t think that, for it isn’t 
true at all.” She saw his dawning misery, 
and her eyes showed genuine compassion; but 
she went on steadily: “I can’t tell what 
might have happened, if only we had been 
more of one spirit,—if we had begun life 
under the same conditions, and grown up 
more alike. I shouldn’t want you to be more 
like me; I shouldn’t care for you at all then; 
but I might have been more like you. But 
it’s of no use to talk of that. We are of dif- 
ferent worlds, Mr. Boughton, as you saw at 
first, and it would be a dreadful mistake to 
suppose that the difference could be put 
aside, even by love—even if I loved you. 
But I do not love you, and I am sure I never 
could, being as I am. I doubt sometimes 
whether I am ever to know what love really 
is—the simple, honest, unquestioning love 
that I suppose others know—men and women 
who are like you. I have never known. that 
sort of feeling; I doubt if I am capable of 
it; I’m afraid I should never be willing to 
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trust it and give myself up to it. That’s in 
my training. I’ve seen a great deal more of 
life than you have, and I’ve acquired a dull, 
tarnished sort of worldly wisdom which makes 
me sceptical of this frank, fresh impulse of 
simple passion. You don’t know me—not at 
all. I sha’n’t try to tell you what I really 
am, after living as I have. Oh, I shall marry, 
perhaps—sometime,” she cried, with a lit- 
tle gesture of distaste, a faint weariness in 
her voice. “That seems inevitable in the 
social order. When I do marry, I feel sure 
it will be with my eyes open. Does that 
sound utterly heartless? I am heartless, most 
of the time, I think. Marriage for me must 
embrace a great deal more than you feel 
now. To be ‘young and strong and honest’ 
isn’t the sum of life for me any more, if it 
ever was—as it might have been if I’d been 
differently born.” 

“No, no!” he interrupted, wretchedly. 
“Don’t say that! I think you do understand 
and feel, in spite of what you say. You 
must let me make you feel it. I can do it. 
It has come to be a part of my life—my love 
for you. If you'll let me love you, I'll give 
up my whole life to you, and I'll make you 
happy—as happy as I’ll be myself. That’s 
what love means—happiness, and peace, and 
everything else that makes life worth while. 
Real love doesn’t know anything about those 
horrible doubts of yours, and my love can 
make you forget them. I'll make you love 
me. I can be worthy of you—I can, I can! 
You must let me try to prove it to you, be- 
fore you say no.” 

She stopped him gently. “It isn’t a ques- 
tion of worth. If it were only that, you would 
have a winning advantage; for I am the 
unworthy one. You have overvalued me be- 
cause you haven’t understood me. I’ve never 
shown you more than a very little part of 
myself; so how can you understand? That 
is the difference in our worlds again—in our 
birth, and training, and traditions, and what 
we’ve learned about life—in everything that 
makes us what we are. You’ve never known 
another woman of my world, and you’ve 
judged me by the standards of the women 
you’ve known—ingenuous, simple - hearted 
girls. I’m not like that, and I could never 
marry a man like you, because, however much 
I might esteem him and appreciate his hon- 
esty and his goodness of heart, I should be 
afraid of tiring of him as my husband. 
Don’t despise me for saying it. I shouldn’t 
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want to grow tired; but I feel sure that the 
things I’ve learned—miserable, false things, 
no doubt; but I’ve learned them all well— 
would assert themselves in spite of me. That 
would be terrible. Life is a long time; and 
my husband, when he comes, if he comes at 
all, must be able to share with me in the 
things that make life real to me, false though 
they are. I should never feel safe except in 
that sort of a marriage. You don’t even know 
what those things are; and you couldn’t sym- 
pathize with them in the least, if you did 


know. They don’t belong to you. Don’t you 
see? Your life is very simple to you, isn’t 


it? and plain and easy, with only a few 
parts? but iy life has a thousand parts, in 
thought, and taste, and behavior, which make 
it anything but plain or easy. Those things 
would hold us apart more and more, as we 
came to know each other better. I couldn’t 
forget them, nor put them aside.” 

She paused for a moment, laying her hand 
upon his with a gentle, kindly pressure. “ Be- 
lieve me, I have tried not to seem unfeeling. 
To know that you love me, as you say you 
do, as I have no doubt you do, is very sweet 
to me, and I shall never forget. You are 
a good man. I haven’t tried to soften or hide 
the truth; for that would have been unjust 
to you. I have told you very plainly why I 
must say no, and you must let that be my an- 
swer.” 

But he held on with grim tenacity. “ Listen, 
Margaret! No, you do not know what love 
is, nor its power, nor anything about it! I 
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can teach you that. My love for you can 
make me what you wish me to be—anything, 
anything! I am perfectly sure of it, and you 
must let me prove it to you. Besides,” he 
said, with sudden recollection, “there is an- 
other reason why I spoke to-day. I want the 
right to call you mine because you will need 
some one.” 

She took a vague alarm. 
one?” she echoed. 
What has happened? My father—” 

“Not your father. You must find it out 
sometime, and I’d better tell you now. Your 
mother has come back.” 

There came upon her face a change greater 
than that of death; it was as livid as death, 
while its lines were those of the gripping 
pain of life. For a moment she sat trans- 
fixed, her hands catching convulsively at his 
arm; then she shrank away from him to the 
farthest corner of the seat, shivering. 

“My mother!” she said, in a choked whis- 
per. “Oh, take me home—quick, quick!” 

Her great distress made an impassable 
barrier between them. Once, when they were 
entering the town, he offered to speak; but 
she checked him imperatively, and after that 
he respected her desire. At the hotel she 
left him without a word of parting, hurry- 
ing into the building; and when she was gone 
he turned away and walked slowly down the 
street towards the railway station. Home 


“Need some 
“What do you mean? 


would be his refuge, as it had been to many 
another beaten man before him. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















Paris, September 25, 1903. 

HERE is one certain martyr to the 

T_T common American zeal for touring 

abroad. That is the American small 

boy whom American parents with misguided 

devotion embrace in their scheme of foreign 

travel. I have been the sympathetic re- 

cipient of a large amount of confidence on 

this score during the season just ended, and 
I know whereof I speak. 

“Tf I could only get home and have some 
decent bread and gravy,” the son of a Mon- 
tana millionaire sighed in my hearing one 
day. 

“Yes, and some pumpkin pie,” came from 
the son of a New York clergyman. 

“Never mind eating,” rejoined an eight- 
year-old cherub from Chicago. “ What I 
want is to go home and get into some sensible 
clothes.” 

That is the really pathetic element of the 
boy’s martyrdom—the clothes which his as- 
piring mother buys for him abroad. She will 
bring shoes enough to last him through his 
travels, for it is widely known in the United 
States that to be happy abroad the American 
must take his shoes from home. But it still 
requires experience to inform the American 
mother that equally indispensable to happi- 
ness on this side of the Atlantic is a full and 
for the time inexhaustible supply of cloth- 
ing for the small boy. 

“London is a pretty bum town, but Paris 
is much bummer,” one boy traveller in Paris 
wrote home to his grandmother in America, 
and he’ thereby expressed the relativities of 
the sufferings he undergoes from clothes ob- 
tained in the two great cities. In London, he 
sheds his shirt-waists—there are no Ameri- 
can boy shirt-waists to be had in all Europe 
—and he takes on a wretched Lilliputian man- 
shirt, a hateful thing of superfluous lengths 
of cotton with a stiffly starched bosom having 
a small slit through which he must struggle 
and scratch and scramble, half-suffocated and 
altogether outraged by the “blamed” inven- 
tion to which English boys are bred from 
infancy. Then his proud mother robs him 
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of his manly American stand-up collar and 
puts him into a baby-looking turn-over sort 
popular at Eton, from which it takes its 
name. Only the fiercest rebellion protects 
him from a whole Eton outfit, including a’ 
pot-hat and a cane. This all makes life hard 
enough for the true American of from eight 
to fourteen years. But his cup of misery is 
not perfectly full until, after travelling on 
the Continent throughout the summer, he 
comes to Paris with his mother and grown- 
up sisters in the autumn to be fitted out in 
new clothes before sailing for home. 

“Just look at me! Did you ever see such 
a guy?’ He was twelve years old and was 
originally from Dubuque, Iowa. “ Why, 
when I get back the fellows at home won’t 
do a thing to me but carry me around town 
on a calico horse and have a cireus with me. 
All I want now is a top to whip or a hoop 
to roll and I’m a regular Champs-Elysées 
dude. Wouldn’t I be a sight trying to play 
baseball in these clothes!” 

Truly, truly spoken. This boy’s mother 
had even neglected to bring a supply of shoes 
from home, so that he was French from top 
to toe. On his head was a middy hat such 
as five-year-old boys affect at home. His 
feet were encased in narrow, pointed-toed, 
kid, button boots, and his longish skinny legs 
were bare to the knee above the short socks 
he wore. His suit was of the sailor sort 
made after the French fashion. That is, the 
blouse, instead of being gathered on a rubber 
and hanging full around the waist, was fulled 
into a belt and his waist was encircied by a 
broad silk sash. He wore kid gloves and he 
carried a cane. 

“You look like a real little duke, Willie,” 
I ventured for his consolation. 

“Duke!” he sniffed. “A plain American 
farmer is good enough for me. And I will 
tell you one thing—I’ll wear these things 
out so fast that when I get as far as New 
York I won’t be fit to be seen until they put 
some honest American clothes on me again.” 

The dress of the French boy is very well 
adapted to his mode of life. Only in ultra- 
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fashionable circles, where to ape English and 
American ways is deemed very “chic,” do 
French boys know the meaning of the word 
sport as it is understood by English and 
American boys. Generally speaking, they 
are unaccustomed to all games requiring one 
to race, romp, and scrimmage. Because at 
twenty-one years of age he must go into the 
service of the army for a period of years, 
the French boy is required to complete all 
his schooling before that age is reached. 
That is, he will not only have passed his 
bacealaureat, the concluding examination of 
a course more extended and exhaustive than 
our American college course, but also he will 
have completed any special technical course 
preparatory for the career upon which he is 
to enter after his army service is done. Thus 
the French boy actually spends his life in 
study, and for a diversion he “ promenades.” 
Exquisitely dressed, gloved always, and with 
a cane, he walks in the Bois or along the 
boulevards. If he is disposed to anything 
like rough play, he may kick a large, soft, 
gay-colored ball or whip a top or roll a 
hoop. He is taught fencing and dancing, 
and children of well-to-do parents are early 
bred to the saddle. But even mounted on a 
horse the French boy is still pre-eminently 
pretty—the charming occasion for the parade 
of a wonderfully nice suit of clothes. 

At this season of the year schools have re- 
sumed in Paris and the French boy has re- 
turned to his uniform. The state schools 
and all other schools of any consequence 
prescribe a uniform for the pupils. To 
equip a boy for the year in a French lycée 
is almost equal to the task of fitting out a 
girl with a marriage trousseau. The lycées 
in France correspond to our American 
public schools, though they are not free 
schools. The pupils are in three classes— 
pensionnaires, demi-pensionnaires, externats. 
The last, as do American public-school chil- 
dren, go to school merely to recite lessons 
which they have prepared at home. The pen- 
sionnaires are full boarders; the demi-pen- 
sionnaires arrive at the school at seven 
o’clock in the morning, remaining until seven 
in the evening. The latter two classes, con- 
stituting a great majority of French school- 
children, are required to wear a uniform. 
The whole trousseau of the boarders is 
officially prescribed with as much detail as is 
the uniform of the army, and consists of the 
following requirements: 
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One cape with hood, of heavy blue cloth, 
dull gilt buttons, stamped with the name of 
the lycée. One jacket, or, beginning with 
the first class, a redingote in national blue 
cloth, with gilt palms and dull gilt buttons. 
Two winter vests of heavy blue cloth, with 
gilt buttons. One inside vest of cheviot. 
Two summer vests, dark blue cashmere, gilt 
buttons. One pair winter trousers of dark 
blue cloth, called leather. Two pairs woollen 
summer trousers of national blue cashmere. 
Two dark blue winter jackets. Two summer 
jackets in light cloth, gray or black. One 
navy-blue sailor cap, with gilt palms. One 
felt béret. “One straw hat. Two silk cravats, 
form Lavalliére. Two straight cravats, in 
black silk. One pair of steel-gray gloves. 
Ten shirts in cretonne cotton, with collar at- 
tached, according to model, of which eight 
must be the pupil’s size and two larger. 


Four nightshirts of heavy cotton cloth. 
Eighteen handkerchiefs. Four pairs linen 
drawers. Fourteen pairs of socks. Three 


pairs of boots. Four sheets, cotton cloth, 
3 metres 30 in length and 2 metres 20 in 
width. Twelve towels 94 by 73 centimetres. 
One toilet-case. 

Flannels and woollen undershirts are fur- 
nished by the family for children 
customed ‘to wear them. 

The school uniform of French boys in win- 
ter includes one article of dress to which 
every young American takes very kindly, 
because it is quite suggestive of an Ameri- 
can policeman. This is a long blue overcoat 
of the ulster form, belted behind, double- 
breasted, and having two rows of large brass 
buttons down the front. A feature appealing 
to mothers is the capuchon, or great hood, 
which in bad weather, rain or snow, is drawn 
up over the cap, affording admirable pro- 
tection to the throat and ears. As a substi- 
tute for this garment some schools prescribe 
a large blue cape such as army officers wear, 
which also has a capuchon, or hood, making 
a thoroughly practical and convenient winter 
wrap. Another garment generally adopted 
by French boys recommends itself to the 
American mother as a labor-saving device, 
but this is thoroughly detested by her son. 
It is a long, black, sacque apron, with sleeves, 
which French boys up to twelve or fourteen 
years wear in school and at home for the 
protection of their pretty clothes, and which 
children of the poorer classes wear also in 
the street. 
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A novel development of the American in- 
vasion of Europe is manifest in one of the 
state schools just out of Paris, the Lycée 
Lakanal, which announces with the current 
prospectus that the management—that is to 
say, the French government—is desirous of 
obtaining a limited number of American 
boys as pupils in the school, in order that the 
school as a whole may benefit by the intro- 
duction of the American spirit therein. 
Special provisions are made for advancing 
the foreign youngster in a knowledge of the 
French language, and it is believed that the 
particular advantages he is enabled to com- 
mand in learning French are more than com- 
pensated for in what the French boys will 
learn from him. This lycée is splendidly lo- 
cated in a park that was once a royal domain. 
The building, which provides for the accom- 
modation of over one thousand boarders, cost 
about $2,000,000, and, in marked contrast with 
most Paris schools, whether public or private, 
is modern in every respect. It even exhibits 
features so revolutionary in the French edu- 
cational system as a gymnasium, steam heat, 
and bath-rooms. In particular, the benefits 
which the French government anticipates 
will result from the introduction of Ameri- 
can boys in a state school are that by daily 
association the French will imbibe from the 
Americans some of the notions of self-re- 
liance and of liberty without license which 
are universally accepted as being the domi- 
nant traits of the American character. The 
idea of benefit so derived is vigorously pro- 
moted by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
French member of the International Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. Monsieur d’Es- 
tournelles has elaborated the idea in a scheme 
now in operation which provides as well for 
sending French students to American schools 
as for bringing American boys here. In con- 
nection with this idea and also with the 
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common necessity governing many American 
mothers who feel compelled, for the purposes 
of education, to bring their children to Paris 
for a time, it is interesting to record a fact 
of the experience of one American who after 
ten years of his youth spent in Paris schools 
is now professor of architecture in Cornell 
University. 

The world generally believes that French 
boys morally are patterned according to the 
pictures which popular French novelists pro- 
duce of French life, and the conscientious 
American mother is therefore a little in dread 
of Paris schools for her boy. Professor Van 
Pelt of Cornell, who, beginning at twelve 
years of age, spent ten years in various 
schools in the Latin Quarter, has this to say: 
“ Never have I known a French boy or man 
to seek to influence a companion to do wrong. 
Whatever may be the accidental immorality of 
a Frenchman, young or old, he seems always to 
preserve the profoundest respect for the moral 
habits and convictions of his neighbor.” 

The reopening of the school season means, 
as usual, the assembling in Paris of great 
numbers of American special students. This 
body of foreigners, always in debt to the 
French government for generous. provisions 
in matters of education, will now find new 
cause for gratitude. The Municipal Council 
of Paris, after voting 3000 franes a year for 
expenses, has just established an office where 
visitors may obtain scientific and educational 
information. This office is located in the en- 
trance hall of the Sorbonne and is officially 
known as “ Université de Paris—Bureau de 
Renseignements Scientifiques—Fondation de 
la Ville de Paris.” The information placed 
at the service of visitors is divided into three 
classes—Education, Poor-law Relief, Special 
Departments of the City of Paris. The in- 





formation under each of these heads will be 
filed separately, thus affording a ready means 
of reference. 
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ELLEN LEFT HOME 


7 ¢ 7 


[Es by DOLORES MARBOURG BACON# 


“WHERE TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED TOGETHER” 


ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 


ARY ELLEN’S life had been 
made unhappy, to a large ex- 
tent, by a painful sense of the 
eternal unfitness of things as 
things exist, and by her con- 
scientious efforts to conduct 
her life in accordance with her continual- 
ly disappointed sense of proportion. The 
dreadful mechanism of life and of the soul 
had been made a very part of her existence 
by the influence of a well-meaning but men- 
tally circumscribed set of parents. 

As Mary Ellen stood in the dining-room, 
hooking her son’s hair behind his ears be- 
fore putting his Sunday cap on his head, she 
said to her brother, with a look of trouble, 

“There is something I wanted to say be- 
fore I left, Manville.” She hesitated. 

“Can’t you think of the word you remem- 
bered to remember it by?” asked Manville, 
with ambiguity. It was Mary Ellen’s habit to 
adjust her memory by means of a mnemonic, 
and she oftenest remembered the main fact 
while forgetting the help to memory. 

“ No,” she said, “I can’t reeall it. I'd know 
the word in a minute, if I heard it. Oh— 
the thing I wanted to tell you was to say to 
the Reverend Peters that I don’t see how we 
can get over to Stafford for Thanksgiving 
service, to save our lives. I sha’n’t get home 
’til the day before, and with a Thanksgiving 
dinner to get, tell him it’s just-no use for us 
to try. I know the Whiffleses won’t go.” 

“No,” said Manville, “I don’t believe Line- 
ville ll try to go. Stafford’s too far.” 

“Tell Reverend Peters I’m real sorry, but 
I just don’t see my way to it. Well,” she 
said, looking around, “I guess that’s all. 
John and I ’ll be home about Wednesday 
noon. That ‘ll give me time to get Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 


y.| 
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“Don’t worry about anything, Mary Ellen. 
Just have a good time.” 

“T shall worry, half to death, if I can’t 
think of that word I was to remember it by.” 
And Mary Ellen and her son John went 
down the walk to join Johnnie, husband and 
father, who was to drive them to the station. 
When the fall house-cleaning was fairly over 
it had been decided in family council that 
Mary Ellen should visit a cousin living at 
Eden Centre. It was her purpose to be away 
two weeks, returning home the day before 
Thanksgiving. 

Ever since this visit of Mary Ellen’s had 
been under advisement, Manville had had cer- 
tain helpful purposes in mind for his sister. 
Manville had a genius for experimentation in 
electricity. It is doubtful if he knew a volt 
from a revolt, and the word ampere—which 
he mistakenly spelled a-m-p-h-e-r-e—-had 
some analogy in his mind with a Grecian 
water-vase; however, up in his attic work- 
shop he had a list of household articles to 
which electricity might be helpfully applied. 
Manville had already “tacked the force” on 
to a machine of Johnnie’s out in the barn, 
by which a large number of bushels of some- 
thing were winnowed or threshed or cradled 
or done something agricultural to, with only 
a guiding hand at the machine. 

The Allen farm included a cataract which 
served various vulgar purposes, but Manville 
had found a scientific raison détre for it. 
He had rigged up a plant in Johnnie’s cellar 
for the purpose of generating electricity, and 
had attached it to the cataract. Thus he was 
at no expense, save the initial expense of the 
machine, and he could turn on the several 
work-saving, contrivances with which he had 
equipped his brother-in-law’s house, and be 
certain that nothing would run down. Dur- 
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ing this absence of Mary Ellen, Johnnie had 
decided to go duck-shooting with Marsh 
Marriam, thus Manville would be left alone to 
look after the place. 

Soon after all had left the farm but him- 
self, Manville set off to the town of Wingate, 
five miles away, and bought a new stove. It 
was the usual cook-stove type of thing, con- 
structed somewhat differently from the one 
formerly in use. Manville brought it home 
with him in the wagon and set it up in 
place of the old one, and strung some wires 
from the stove to the wall. He put in a 
switch-board, locating it in a little blind 
cupboard at the right of the chimney-place. 
Instead of constructing his switch-board in a 
way that permitted the electrical force to be 
turned on and off from the same little plank, 
he cut out a corresponding section of wains- 
coting at the left of the stove, and fitted 
another little plank carrying apparatus for 
the purpose of disconnecting the household 
furniture from the cataract when it should 
become desirable. 
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Aside from the complicated but orderly 
and symmetrical arrangement behind the 
kitchen stove, there was a lever under the 
kitchen stairs, by turning which the little 
engine could be entirely disconnected from 
every electrified article in the house. 

When Manville found that he could induce 
incandescence in the new stove within a few 
moments, he considered the experiment a 
success. He so arranged the household im- 
plements that Mary Ellen could carry on 
many domestic pursuits at the same time. 
The new conditions mainly required tact— 
and Mary Ellen had a great deal of that. 
When all was done a child could run the 
household. 

On the fourteenth day of Mary Ellen’s ab- 
sence Manville sat in the kitchen, after hav- 
ing cooked his breakfast on the new stove, and 
was engaged in turning on and off “the 
force.” He was thinking of Mary Ellen’s 
real Thanksgiving when she should return, a 
few hours hence. His arrangements would 
greatly simplify the preparations for the next 





JOHNNIE JUMPED BACK AND SAID SOMETHING. 
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day’s. banquet. A careful calculation had 
convinced Manville that the entire work of 
the house could be done in about fifty-eight 
minutes, barring accidents. He had just 
reached over to turn off the stove when 
Marsh Marriam’s boy knocked on the door. 
When Manville went to the door, the boy 
thrust a telegram into his hand. He read it 
and learned that he must start for Stafford 
within ten minutes if he would arrive there 
in time to make a trade of some horses for 
his brother-in-law, with a man who was go- 
ing West for his health. 

In less than a minute Manville had for- 
gotten the expected return of his sister and 
the reception he had prepared for her. It 
was only after he had started for the train 
that he remembered the electrical arrange- 
ments. He recalled that he had left the stove 
attached, and consequently hot, and since 
Mary Ellen knew nothing of his adjustments, 
she was in danger of receiving serious hurt. 
He went back to the house and decided that 
his best way was to write a placard inform- 
ing Mary Ellen that the stove was hot. He 
couwldn’t find a pencil, and fretted about for 
half a minute; then with pen and ink he 
scrawled, “ The Stove is Charged,” in large 
letters, on a piece. of wrapping-paper, and 
stuck it over the stove on a nail where Mary 
Ellen hung a chain dish-rag. Then he hur- 
ried away again. It was not until he had 
been ten minutes on his way to Stafford that 
it oceurred to him he might have shut the 
entire arsenal off by turning the lever under 
the kitchen stairs—at least he might have 
disconnected the stove by turning the little 
knob in the fireplace cupboard. However, 
the stove was in proper condition to cook 
Thanksgiving dinner, even if he could not 
get back to enjoy it. 

As Mary Ellen and John got off the train 
from Eden‘Centre an hour later, she said to 
Johnnie, who had driven home to snéet_ her, 
that it did seem too good for anythin Ae get 
home. And it was the very last_ti he’d 
catch her going yigiting, and that shé meant 
to get at the Scat right after dinner. 
Home was the fice to be on Thanksgivings 
and Christmases. 

“Have you heard if anybody in Lineville 
is going to try to go to Stafford for service 
to-morrow ?” 

“No,” said Johnnie, “I haven’t heard any- 
thing about it, but I don’t believe they 
will.” 
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“T kind of feel as if we ought to go—for 
Reverend Peters’s sake. He does try awful 
hard to rouse interest and get together a 
congregation, but I don’t see’s we can.” She 
began to undo her things while Johnnie 
tried the side door, expecting it would yield 
at once; it was fast, however, and after 
standing back and looking “up at the attic 
dormer window, and calling, “ Hi, Manville!” 
Johnnie remarked to Mary Ellen that he 
guessed Manville wasn’t there. 

“Tch!” said Mary Ellen, and she felt be- 
hind the window-blind of the dining-room 
and brought forth the key; the key was al- 
ways concealed there when all the members 
of the family were absent at the same time. 

Once inside the door, Mary Ellen stood a 
moment, looking about the room. Manville 
had not been gone long enough for the clock 
to have run down. Mary Ellen said: 

“T declare! I am so glad to get back!” 
and ‘en she stepped to the closet in the 
front hall and hung up her things and -put 
on her calico dress. Meanwhile she told 
Johnnie that the Perkinses—her cousins 
on her mother’s side—were going to Florida 
for the winter. 

“What for? Have they got something 
the matter with their lungs?” asked Johnnie. 

“No, but thcy’ve worn out every set of 
flannels they |:ad to their backs; even down 
to the baby. Caroline said she had been 
bound to make them earry the family through 
last season, and she did it, and that’s about 
all she could do; and there are so many of 
them—nine now, with the baby—that it’s a 
perfect house and lot on Alonzo’s shoulders 
to look forward to the winter, when he 
would have to buy at least three sets apiece 
for the whole nine—twenty-seven—and Caro- 
line says it hasn’t happened that way before 
since they were married, and that’s twenty- 
three years. So they just decided to go to 
some climate where they can get on a season 
without flannels. Besides; Caroline never 
travelled any, and it seems a kind of Provi- 
dence that things have happened just as 
they have.” 

“Huh!” said Johnnie, going towards the 
kitchen. Johnnie stood a moment in the 
doorway, looking straight ahead at something 
that was outside Mary Ellen’s range of 
vision. 

“T wonder where Manville is,” she said; 
and then was attracted by Johnnie’s absorp- 
tion, and went to look over his shoulder. She 
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“ MARY ELLEN, COME AWAY AND SHUT THAT DOOR, SO’S YOU CAN’T SEE ’EM.” 


saw the sign Manville had hung on the nail 
where the chain dish-rag hung: 


“THE STOVE IS CHARGED” 


“Why! For the land’s sake!” said she. “ If 
Manville wanted to get a new stove, why on 
earth did he have it charged? If he couldn’t 
pay for it, he hadn’t ought to have bought it. 
We didn’t need a new stove more than a cat 
needs two tails. Tch!” and Mary Ellen sat 
down by the table and looked at the stove 
and the sign. 

Johnnie approached the stove. “ Why,” he 
said, “the lids are screwed down!” 

“So they are!” said Mary Ellen. “Tch!” 

“And it’s hot!” said young John, as the 
result of his experiments. 

“Tech! Tech!” It certainly was hot, as 
John had said. 

“And no stovepipe. Do you see? What 
in the world I shall do when we take the pipe 
down to have it cleaned— Like as not, Man- 
ville’s burning bricks,” she concluded, sar- 
castically. 

“T guess he ain’t, ma,” John replied. He 
had found some familiar-looking knobs be- 


hind the old blind cupboard. “Uncle. 
Man’s rigged up some electricity things. 
Look at ’em.” And young John turned a 
couple of knobs. 

“ Why—” began Mary Ellen. 

“Just see the—” began Johnnie; but the 
coffee-mill was under full headway in the 
window-jam, and all turned to look at it. 

“Whoop!” said John, as a screeching, bat- 
ting sort of sound came from the summer 
kitchen. Johnnie opened the door and looked 
out. 

“Why, Mary Ellen, the washing-machine 
is going, lickety-split!” 

“T ch!” she said, failing to close her mouth 
after the exclamation. 

Young John rushed to the switch-board. 
“T’ll turn the rest of ’em,” he yelled. 

“Don’t you touch another thing in this 
house, John Allen, or I'll put you to bed.” 

“Now you hear your mother,” interjected 
Johnnie, excitedly. 

“For the land’s sake, Johnnie, get the 
coffee-sack,” said Mary Ellen, her eyes fasci- 
nated by the action of the coffee-mill. “Un- 
less Manville gets home right away, we can’t 
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stop the thing, Heaven knows when, and it 
mustn’t keep grinding itself that way with- 
out anything in it.” 

John had rushed for the season’s supply of 
coffee at his mother’s first suggestion. 

“We mustn’t grind it green! Tech! Here, 
Johnnie, hustle as much into that stove as 
you can, and get some browned. We’re 
wasting time and heat ’til we get something 
going in that stove. I must get at the 
baking. It just sets my nerves on edge to 
see things going on like that mill, and not 
accomplishing a thing.” 

“What are you going to do about the 
washing, ma?” asked John. 

Mary Ellen sat down suddenly. “ Tch!” 
she said. “ With all that’s going on, I had 
forgotten it. Get the coffee in as soon as you 
ean, Johnnie, while I sort the clothes.” And 
Mary Ellen rushed up the back stairs. 

While Johnnie was stirring the coffee 
beans in the superheated oven, young John 
said tentatively: 

“Pa, Uncle Man always turns knobs to 
shut things off, and there’s a good many 
more knobs in the little cupboard. Don’t you 
think I ought to turn ’em and see if they 
wouldn’t stop things ?”’ 

Johnnie looked doubtfully at young John 
and then at the switch-board. “I don’t know, 
John. Your mother said not to touch them 
again—” 

“But if I turned ’em off she’d be awful 
glad. It ’d surprise her and—” 

“Well,” said Johnnie, “you might try. 
Just turn one a little, and if you see 
anything start going, stop as quick as a 
wink.” 

Young John rushed to the board; he turn- 
ed the remaining knobs and stood looking 
about the room expectantly. Several things 


happened. First, Mary Ellen called from 
above: 
“What did you gust do there, John? 


Didn’t I tell you net to touch another thing 
in this house?” and simultaneously with 
Mary Ellen’s voice there came from above a 
queer, clicking sound, followed by a rush, a 
moment’s silence, another click, and another 
rushing sound. 

“Something’s going off up where ma is,” 
said John. 

“Tt’s the shades,” called Mary Ellen. 
attend to you.” 

Johnnie mechanically stirred the coffee, 
kneeling on the floor by the oven, but his 
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face was turned anxiously toward the stair- 
way. 

“T guess I hadn’t ought to have let you 
done it, John. You better mind your mo- 
ther.” Mary Ellen was a good deal dis- 
tracted by the window-shades, which continu- 
ally went up and down with the slight 
pause, followed by the reversible click. 
“Tch!” she said to herself, as she counted 
out the pillow-cases. “And to-morrow’s 
Thanksgiving,” as she tied the corners of the 
sheet across the soiled clothes. She kept her 
eyes upon the window-shades all of the time. 
The law of the eternal fitness of things was 
being violated by them more than by any- 
thing else in the house. 

Mary Ellen went down-stairs with the 
clothes. “ Those shades—” she said. “ There 
is no earthly use I can put them to. They 
won’t stay down long enough to keep out the 
sun—which is all right to-night because 
the sun’s down—but what to do with them 
in the morning I don’t know. It nags me 
awful. It’s such things that worry me half 
to death.” She passed out into the summer 
kitchen. “ Didn’t you put any water on to 
heat, Johnnie?” 

“T’ve had all I could do to keep the coffee 
going, Mary Ellen,” he answered. “But I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t just let things go 
along till Manville comes home, and then—” 

“Tch!” said Mary Ellen, and piled her 
soiled clothes beside the washing-machine. 
“You fill up the boiler, Johnnie.” Mary 
Ellen took Johnnie’s place at the oven. 

“The trundle-bed’s come out from under 
the bed, ma,” called John from above. “ It’s 
been a-whizzing all the time, but I guess it’s 
so heavy it just got started.” 

“Well, you keep still. It can’t be helped. 
It wouldn’t be so bad if only I could let Mrs. 
Flammer know. It would sort of soothe her 
baby and give her some chance to get her to- 
morrow’s dinner going. Don’t you get on to 
it. You’re too big.” Mary Ellen watched with 
impatience while Johnnie filled the boiler. 
The many unfamiliar sounds now filling 
the house would have distracted an ordinary 
woman, and since they reminded Mary Fllen 
that much force was going to waste, serving 
nobody, the conditions were extremely trying 
even to her nerves. 

“ Only think,” she said to Johnnie, “ of the 
washings and washings about the neighbor- 
hood that are just groaning to be done, and 
that could be done as well as not if— Why, 
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Johnnie,” sitting back upon her heels and 
pausing as she stirred the coffee, “we don’t 
know how long things will keep up like this, 
and if we washed everything in the house we 
couldn’t supply that machine more than 
about so long. As soon as you’ve filled that 
boiler you run with all your might to the 
Whiffleses’ and tell Mrs. Whiffles what has 
happened to us, and that she can use the 
machine as well as not.” 

“Will I need to carry water for all—” 

“Tch!” said Mary Ellen. “I guess if I can 
think out what’s to be done, Johnnie, you 
can manage to do the mere fetching and 
carrying.” 

As Johnnie started for the Whiffleses’ wash- 
ing he knocked against the carpet-sweeper, 
and it fell to the floor with a bang that was 
lost in the whir of the mill, the methodical 
rush and click of the window-shades above, 
the threshing of the washing-machine, the 
rumbling of the trundle-bed, and Johnnie’s 
startled exclamation. Placing a_ small 
storage battery on the inside of the sweeper, 
Manville, with his characteristic love of sym- 
metry and elaboration, had placed the button 
which started the works in the end of the 
handle, and this button was warranted to re- 
main locked until the operator pushed a simi- 
lar button at the base of the machine. When 
the task was completed it was a very pretty 
piece of workmanship, if over-elaborate. 

As the sweeper fell, the handle struck 
against the chair, and the starter was shoved 
in and the wheels revolved. Johnnie jumped 
back and said something. 

“Well, well,” said Mary Ellen, “I see it, 
but it can’t be helped, so hurry on, Johnnie, 
and— I tell you we’ve got to use this fire, 
some way. You tell the Whiffleses or any- 
body else to bring over their things for to- 
morrow’s dinner, and do them right here; 
it ‘Il ease my conscigfice some. Get down 
here, John, and put this sweeper right, and 
start it toward the parlor. That’s right,” as 
John fell down the stairs and landed heavily 
on the carpet-sweeper. “Keep it going in 
there till I come.” John grabbed the sweeper 
and righted it, while his father fled down the 
garden path after Mrs. Whiffles. The Whif- 
fleses’ garden and Johnnie’s were separated 
only by a line fence, entirely friendly in its 
dilapidation, its apertures testifying to num- 
berless back-door calls. As Mary Ellen went 
to the window to refill the coffee-mill, she 
saw Reverend Peters coming up the path 
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from the front gate. She pushed back an 
imaginary tress of hair with a characteristic 
motion, and as she opened the door she said 
with a comprehensive wave of her hand, 

“ Everything’s going and we can’t stop it.” 

“ Manville?” asked Reverend Peters, as he © 
stepped in and stood regarding the situa- 
tion. 

“Yes,” Mary Ellen answered. “ There 
come the Whiffleses and Johnnie and—I—I 
guess the Prossers are with them. Isn’t it the 
Prossers ?” 

“Yes,” said Reverend Peters, looking over 
her shoulder. “They’re over from Stafford 
to Thanksgiving with the Whiffleses. It 
means six less on hand for the service to- 
morrow.” He spoke thoughtfully and with 
an expression of annoyance and deep re- 
flection; at that moment Johnnie and the 
Whiffleses and the Prossers came in by the 
back way. On the instant, John called from 
the parlor: 

“ Ma, I guess the carpet’s getting wore out. 
I’ve moved around considerable, but the lint’s 
a-comin’ up like sixty.” 

“Turn it into the hall, John, and head it 
toward the spare room,” replied his mother. 

“Well, what in the world—” began Mrs. 
Whiffles, from the kitchen door as the hired 
man deposited a bundle of soiled clothes on 
the kitchen floor. 

“Don’t leave them there, Abe,” said Mary 
Ellen. “I always go right through to the 
summer kitchen with them. Why,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the assembled people, “ it’s 
nothing particular, but in some way Manville 
has got things going here and we don’t know 
how to shut them off, and it did seem such 
a waste of force that I just couldn’t stand it. 
If you’ve got anything to be done, just use 
anything you see going here that you want 
to, and I’ll be glad as can be.” 

“Well, I—” 

“ What’s that noise up-stairs?” interrupted 
Mrs. Whiffles’s granddaughter. 

“ Anything new happened, Mary Ellen?” 
asked Johnnie, apprehensively. 

“No; it’s just the shades and the trundle- 
bed—and John’s running the carpet-sweeper 
in the spare room.” 

The Reverend Peters had stood, since the 
new arrivals, looking out the window. 
There was some excitement in his manner as 
he turned and spoke, but that was natural to 
the situation. “It seems too bad to let so 
much force go to waste—and at a season of 
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thanksgiving. If those poor Wiggs only 
knew—” He paused tentatively and looked 
at Mary Ellen. 

“Oh,” said Mary Ellen, “I do wish some- 
body would tell them !” 

“Why,” said the Reverend Peters, slowly, 
“T’ve got my horse outside. I might ride 
over—” 

“Do, do,” cried Mary Ellen. 
erend Peters.” 

The Reverend Peters had itinerantly saved 
the souls of this sparsely settled region for 
many years, and had finally given up one 
kind of strenuous effort to arouse Lineville, 
Eden Centre, and Stafford from their re- 
ligious apathy. He had limited his exertion 
for three years to assembling the people upon 
such days as Christmas, Washington’s birth- 
day, the Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving; 
and when he thus got together a congregation 
he endeavored to make up in strenuous quality 
what the population had deprived itself of in 
quantity. 

The preacher rode a good horse, and as he 
mounted it he mentally calculated how long 
it would take him to round up the population 
of the three towns over which he presided as 
the spiritual guide. He rode thoughtfully, 
but he rode fast. 

“TI tell you this washing-machine would 
be a godsend to the Tolbuts,” said Whif- 
fles’s hired man. 

“Why, of course it would!” replied Mary 
Ellen; and she looked interrogatively at Mrs. 
Whiffles as she stood and brushed the imagi- 
nary strand of hair from her brow. 
“ Only—” 

“T-know just how you feel,” returned Mrs. 
Whiffles. “I should feel some so myself; but 
you could put boiling lye into the tub and 
seald everything out afterwards—if you ever 
get it stopped—and I don’t believe you need 
worry about it a mite.” 

“Well, then, Johnnie, suppose you run 
over and tell Marthy Tolbut she can have the 
use of the washing-machine all night if she 
wants it. It’s. such things as the Tolbuts’s 
washing that worry me half to death.” 

It was getting dark when Johnnie went off 
toward the Tolbuts’s. As he closed the door 
there was a crash in the spare room, and 
Mary Ellen went out into the hall. 

“Tt busted itself, ma. It just run itself 
into the wash-stand and—”’ Some of the 
wheels of the sweeper were still revolving, 
but the machine would never again whisk 
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up the dust with its former accuracy. Mary 
Ellen did not reply to John; but the motion 
of her head told him that his mother meant 
him to precede her to the kitchen. 

“Say, ma. What if Uncle Man’s gone 
off by himself some place, and run down— 
what ’d we do?” 

“He won’t run dow—go off by him—I 
mean— Go outside!” John crossed the room 
with spirit. 

“T’ll go to the barn and see if the horses 
are feeding themselves by Uncle Man’s 
electricity.” 

“Don’t touch a thing out there,” his mo- 
ther called after him as he went out the 
door. Ten minutes later Johnnie returned 
from the Tolbuts’s. “ Well,” she asked, 
“will Marthy bring her washing?” 

“She said she was much obliged, but she 
was making biscuit for Tolbut’s supper, and 
she couldn’t stop to pick up the clothes.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Marthy Tol- 
but didn’t see her opportunity?” and Mary 
Ellen excitedly brushed the imaginary strand 
of hair from her face. “You don’t mean 
to say—” 

“No; she saw her opportunity, because she 
said if things were going on Thursday she’d 
be glad to take advantage of ’em.” 

“Eugenia Whiffles,” called Mary Ellen, 
“what do you think of that?’ Mrs. Whif- 
fles appeared in the kitchen door with her 
sleeves rolled up and her arms covered with 
suds. “ Marthy Tolbut’s baking biscuits for 
Tolbut’s supper and can’t stop to pick up her 
clothes.” Mary Ellen spoke impressively 
and turned back to the table with an air 
understood by Mrs. Whiffles. 

“Well, I declare!” said Eugenia Whiffles, 
sitting down and resting her elbows on her 
hips, that her soapy hands might touch 
nothing. “That woman hasn’t _ washed 
sence—” 

“T know she hasn’t.” 

“Tech!” said Mrs. Whiffles, and returned to 
the washing-machine. 

And now, the Reverend Peters having been 
en route about an hour, animated by a strong 
purpose of his own which did him credit, the 
neighbors began to arrive in something like 
fair numbers. Clothes for washing were 
piled in heaps all over the floor of the sum- 
mer kitchen, and some had overflowed even 
into the wood-shed. Mary Ellen was glad of 
these things, but she was beginning to feel 
her nerves, for all that. 
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The excitement of the neighbors was be- 
coming very great. Presently they began to 
arrive from as far away as Stafford, and a 
strange look was coming into Mary Ellen’s 
face. She knew it to be entirely natutal to 
the conditions that interest and excitement 
should prevail, and that people should gather 
at the house, and it was especially to be ex- 
pected that they should act each after his 
own fashion, and not as Mary Ellen would 
conduct herself under similar circumstances. 

She had directed that Mrs. Lever’s chil- 
dren should be put on the trundle-bed when 
they had all arrived with their mother, with 
the result that the littlest Lever had had a fit, 
which had added to the distractions of the 
moment. Mary Ellen could not but feel, 
with all her charity, that young John would 
not so have conducted himself in like cir- 
cumstances. The noise was dreadful, and 
the only thing that had been put out of com- 
mission since the trouble began was the 
carpet-sweeper. At midnight the neighbors 
were still arriving, or at that hour they might 
be said to be pouring in, having ceased to 
arrive in orderly numbers about ten o’clock. 
It was the thing to expect, but Mary Ellen 
could hardly stand up under it. 

She turned toward a door opposite the en- 
trance to the summer kitchen. On that side 
of the house was a small room devoted to the 
storing of certain preserves and jellies which 
did not require the cooler atmosphere of the 
cellar; within was to be found a patent 
flour-sifter, attached to the wall and seldom 
used by Mary Ellen, because she preferred 
the old-fashioned kind which she hit with 
the side of her hand. There was an egg- 
beater picked up by Manville at a fair, and 
some other things. Manville had a penchant 
for household utensils that could be screwed 
to the wall. 

As Mary Ellen took the key from the nail 
known only to herself, she suddenly paused 
and turned to Johnnie. 

“Johnnie, I forgot this room. I want a 
jar of pickles out of there, because I must 
give these people something to eat. I— 
There—there are nearly a dozen things in 
that room to which Manville might—” Mary 
Ellen’s face bore evidences of real trouble, 
and Johnnie was touched to the heart. 

“Maybe, Mary Ellen, Manville couldn’t 
find the key—” 

“Yes,” she said, “I guess he did—I don’t 
know.” Mary Ellen sat down before the 
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door. Her face went flushed and pale. It 
was difficult to hear what might be going 
on behind the door, because of the confusion 
of sounds all about them. 

“Don’t open the door, if you feel that way 
about it,” suggested Johnnie. 

“Tech!” she replied, and inserted the key 
in the lock. Johnnie stood behind her and 
she looked straight ahead, with a not-seeing 
expression. They paused on the threshold. 
The new acquisition of sound that issued 
from the little room was deafening. A clap- 
ping, a buzzing, a wheezing. The walled 
paraphernalia was “charged” to the last 
spring and crank. Mary Ellen and Johnnie 
watched things turn and turn and work them- 
selves out as if it were a nightmare. Sud- 
denly Mary Ellen sobbed. Johnnie put his 
arm about her. 

“Mary Ellen, come away and shut the 
door—so’s you can’t see ’em.” 

“Tt isn’t because they are all going, so 
much as the knowledge that they’ve been 
going for hours and hours—and not a thing 
to go on.” And Mary Ellen sat down by 
the table with her head in her hand and tried 
not to sob. 

“If Man Morton don’t turn 
soon—” began Johnnie, angrily. 

“He will.” Mary Ellen raised her head. 
“He will. It’s time he came. When every- 
thing’s been stood that can be stood, it’s 
natural he should come. I know Manville ’ll 
be here before another hour, because I just 
couldn’t stand it to have anything more to 
be thankful for.” 

“Manville’s a-coming now,” announced 
Mrs. Whiffles, “ and so’s the Reverend Peters. 
They’re down the road there, in the wagon, 
where all the folks are. It looks ’most like 
Friday night when they fire-drill at the en- 
gine-house.” 

“There!” said Mary Ellen. “I told you. 
Things always do get straightened out.” 

“Hello!” called Manville, as he came 
through the door with a new force of neigh- 
bors. “I met the Reverend Peters over in 
Stafford, and he said I ought to get home. 
I made the horse trade, Johnnie, so’s you 
needn’t worry.” 

“Tf you'll just turn off some of these 
things so’s Mary Ellen needn’t worry—” 

“Surprised ye, didn’t it, Mary Ellen?” said 
Manville, crossing to the stove and opening 
the new little door at the left of the fire- 
place. He turned the knobs. “By Cat! Ye 
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can pretty near kill, pick, stuff, cook, and eat 
the turkey to-morrow, all at once.” 

As the whir of the machinery grew less 
and the mechanism slowed down, running 
only by its own impetus, Mary Ellen looked 
up at Johnnie. 

“Tech!” she said. “And Marthy Tolbut’s 
wash isn’t even picked up! It’s such things 
that worry me half to death.” 

As the seunds gradually ceased, and while 
pretty nearly the total inhabitants of three 
villages stood absorbed in the phenomenon, 
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the Reverend Peters stepped to the centre 
of the kitchen floor and raised his hand. 
“Friends,” he said, “it is now Thanks- 


giving morning. I shall never e#gain 
see before me such a congregation. Let us 


pray.” 

And like hypnotized people, the multitude 
gathered together in Mary Ellen’s house 
prayed; and’ there followed a sermon, by 
means of which, at two o’clock in the morn- 


ing, the Reverend Peters was still using 


ably the opportunity of his life. 








LOVE 


BY KATHARINE C. AHERN 


For some, a softened radiance, tender as the morn’s; 


For others, but the glare of life’s grim funeral pyre. 


For some, a soothing warmth; for others, rain of fire. 


For you, a wreath of roses; me, a crown of thorns. 
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A 


WORKING-GIRLS’ club in Brooklyn, 
last winter, had a debate on the ques- 
tion, “ Ought any girl to work for pin- 

money?’ and the almost unanimous conclu- 
sion was that no girl should be allowed to do 
so. At first thought, this looks like a mis- 
taken protest against individual effort. Why 
should a girl be cut off from the work of 
the world because she is not obliged to sup- 
port herself? Such a rule is not applied to 
men, for it is considered rather praiseworthy 
than otherwise for a millionaire to work on 
instead of retiring from business. Why 
should women be barred out from industry 
for any such reason? Is it not the narrowest 
development of the trade-union spirit, with 
its restriction of individual ambitions and 
talents, that is shown in such a decision by 
the self-supporting workers against those who 
work for pin-money? The American girl 
is the freest and most independent, socially, 
in the world. Is it not wise to leave her free 
industrially, also? The girl who works be- 
cause she wants to is certainly as entitled to 
encouragement as the girl who works because 
she has to. 

Nevertheless, if every girls’ club in the 
land debated this same question, “ Ought any 
girl to work for pin-money?” some very in- 
teresting points would be brought out, as they 
were at the Brooklyn club, and some funda- 
mental moral ideas might be emphasized 
which the woman worker too often ignores. 
Woman’s place in industry is new; she has 
not yet learned the rules of the game; and 
she suffers accordingly. Being ignorant, she 
is also cruel, and makes other women suffer 
through her lack of understanding. What 
she needs is to think out the situation, as man 
has done, and to adopt and follow his time- 
honored rules. And the more intelligent and 
educated the woman worker is, the more in- 
dependent in her circumstances, the higher 
in the social scale, the more moral obligation 
rests upon her to choose the right rules, abide 
by them, and illustrate them to others by her 
consistent example. It is because she fails 
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to do this that her self-supporting sisters pro- 
test against her as a disorganizing factor in- 
stead of an organizing force.” 

The industrial problem is a very large and 
confused one. But man, having worked for 
centuries, is clear on one point at least. He 
wants a living wage. What he earns must 
be enough to maintain him and his family, 
or he is not satisfied with his job. Even 
though he saves money enough to live on, or 
though his children bring enough into the 
family treasury to render his full wage un- 
necessary, he still demands, if he works at 
all, the standard wage. No man works for 
pin-money. The very idea makes one smile. 
Yet if woman is to take work as seriously as 
man, the idea is as absurd for one sex as 
for the other. This rule of a standard wage, 
with which all employers of men must reckon, 
means something that women need to know. 

It means that men have found out that the 
worker who does not insist upon the living 
wage is a danger to all other workers in his 
industry. So the man who can afford to 
work for nothing asks as much for his labor 
as the man who must live on what he earns. 
As a matter of fact, the proportion of work- 
ing-men who are independent of what they 
earn is so small as not to affect the labor- 
market, even if they should underbid. But 
they know better than to underbid; they 
leave that folly to women, who, having just 
entered the labor-market, accept the most 
mistaken conditions with eagerness. 

The woman breadwinner wants the living 
wage. Left to herself, she might get it. But 
she has the women to compete with who live 
in families where the earnings of father or 
brothers pay the rent and provide the food. 
These women, young and strong workers, do 
not need the living wage, for their clothing 
is their only expense. They can work for a 
very small wage, and yet get plenty of spend- 
ing-money out of it. Because of this class 
of workers for pin-money, the employer can 
offer a wage which is practically a starvation 
wage, and these supported and protected girls 
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crowd eagerly to take it. Men will not take 
it, so the manufacturer replaces them as far 
as possible by women who will. The living 
wage is lost to that special industry forever. 
No self-supporting worker is able to enter it. 
The worker for pin-money has destroyed all 
other chances but her own, driven men out 
of that branch partially or entirely, and 
cheapened her own work. But she is quite 
satisfied, for three dollars and a half a week 
buy all the feathers she needs. She has not 
done it selfishly or wantonly; she has not 
thought about it, that is all. But she has 
worked evil, none the less, for her self-sup- 
porting sisters and brothers. 

The case of the shop-girl is one illustra- 
tion; that of the garment-worker another. A 
man of wealth, who had lived in the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania all his life, remarked 
the other day that he had seen none but male 
clerks in the town stores for the first half of 
his life, and had seen them gradually sup- 
planted by girls until now a man behind a 
counter was a rarity. The wages had changed 
from a living wege to one which only a girl 
living at home, with other breadwinners in 
the household, could afford to take. “ There 
are always plenty of them to do it,” he said, 
“but men cannot marry and support families 
as they used to.” He had also seen the silk- 
mills established near the mines, because the 
girls in the miners’ families were willing to 
work in them for lower wages than girls in 
the cities could take. “I believe in women 
as workers,” he said, “but as wage-earners 
they demoralize everything, and that is the 
plain truth.” Those who know the facts 
about the shop-girl in large cities will agree 
with him. She has driven out the male clerk 
and destroyed the living wage, except in a 
few first-class houses. On four dollars a week 
she can buy cheap finery very well. But the 
girl who has to live on her earnings, who has 
no father or brother to provide food and 
shelter—what of her? The big stores will 
not take her. any more, and if they did she 
could not live on her pay. That industry is 
practically closed to her—closed by her short- 
sighted sisters, who may some day be left 
homeless themselves, to face the conditions 
they have themselves created in their chosen 
trade. 

In the garment-workers’ line, the situation 
is quite as bad, and worse. The large stores 
offer tremendous bargains in “ white sales,” 
for instance, every year, and announce, in 
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their advertisements, that there is no “ sweat- 
ing” in their work, but that it is done in 
the country, in airy, clean factories, where 
the machines are run by electricity. All this 
is perfectly true; but the bargains come from 
the fact that country girls, with homes and 
food, can work in these factories for wages 
so small that the city sweat-shop is driven 
into yet fiercer competition to hold any part 
of the trade at all. Consequently every 
worker who makes her living by sewing on 
white goods is pushed down, relentlessly and 
inevitably, to starvation wages. The women 
who stitch in cellars, in attics, fifteen hours 
a day, with only bread and tea to keep soul 
and body together, are paying for the coun- 
try girl’s feather or ribbon. They need a 
living wage; she makes it impossible for 
them to get it. Is it any wonder they think 
she ought to be kept out of the labor-market ? 

An English authority, Mr. Giffen, asserts 
that wages in any trade are sent downward 
steadily in proportion to the number of wo- 
men employed. Not being entirely dependent 
upon themselves, the pin-money workers in 
any trade accept any wage, and thus the 
employers can lower it from time to time 
with safety. That this is so in America 
also, in other trades, seems to be the opinion 
oi the feminine authors of that thoughtful 
book The Woman Who Toils. Here are a 
few extracts from it: 

“In the factory where I worked men and 
women were employed for ten-hour days. 
The women’s highest wages were lower than 
the men’s lowest. Both were working as hard 
as they possibly could. Why was this? I can 
only relate the conclusions I drew from what 
I saw myself. In the masculine category I 
met but one class of competitor—the bread- 
winner. In the feminine category I found a 
variety of classes; the breadwinner, the semi- 
breadwinner, the woman who works for luxu- 
ries. This inevitably drags the wage level. 
The self-supporting girl is in competition 
with the girl who lives at home and makes 
a small contribution to the household ex- 
penses, and with the girl who is supported 
and spends all her money on clothes. It is 
this division of purpose which takes the 
‘spirit’ out of them as a class. ... 

“The men formed a united class. They 
had a purpose in common. They worked be- 
cause they needed the money to live. The 
women had nothing in common but their 
physical inferiority to man. The children in 
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the factory were working from necessity; the 
boys were working from necessity. The only 
industrial unit complicating the problem 
was the girls who worked without being 
obliged to—the girls ‘ who had all the money 
they needed, but not all the money they 
wanted.’ To them the question of wages was 
not vital. They could afford to accept what 
the breadwinner found insufficient. They 
were better fed, better equipped, than the 
self-supporting hand. They were independent 
about staying away from the factory when 
they were tired or ill, and they alone de- 
termined the reputation for irregularity in 
which the breadwinners were included.” 
What is true of trades is true also of the 
arts and professions. Cases come to mind of 
a girl in a wealthy family who earned pin- 
money by giving music-lessons cheaply, of 
another who took a kindergarten at a cut in 
prices, and so on. They meant no harm; 
but simply had no ideas of moral responsi- 
bility on the subject of a standard wage. 
But any woman who works for a wage at all 
ought to consider her relation to all other 
wage-earners just as conscientiously as she 
considers the quality of her work. The 
question “Ought any girl to work for pin- 
money?” is not a question of the right to 
work, but of each worker’s connection with 
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all others, and the inevitable moral obliga- 
tions which follow. In any industry, those 
to whom the question of wages is not vital, 
personally, are a danger until the question of 
wages becomes vital to them impersonally 
and morally. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
—there is the heart of the problem. The 
strength of the trades-union, its increasing 
power among working-men, comes from its de- 
velopment of the principle of brotherhood, of 
responsibility for other werkers. Women 
have, as yet, developed no such sense of the 
sisterhood of self-supporting women. Until 
they do—until each woman working for pin- 
money refuses to underbid the woiuan who 
toils for bread—women will be an unsettling, 
disorganizing element in industry. Every 
woman needs to think over this question— 
the college woman, the professional woman, 
the woman who employs labor, the educated 
worker in the higher industries, the girl be- 
hind the counter or at the machine. It is 
woman’s own thoughtless hand that forces 
down wages; it is woman’s own will alone 
that can make conditions better. To make 
common cause with the breadwinner, to give 
the breadwinner the right of way—here lies 
the moral obligation of the situation, and the 
ultimate solution of the worst problems of 
women’s work. 























dates so far back among the festival 

days of dhtiquity that it brings us to 
the age when the Druids held their annual 
harvest festival. It was the evening before 
one of the greatest of the early festal days, and 
when the Christian era began, it was still kept, 
but dedicated to the eve of All-hallows, with 
All Saints’ day following. Among the poems 
of Robert Burns many quaint references are 
found as to the custom of celebrating the rites 
in old Scotland. 

It is a charming evening to dine one’s 
friends, to have a petit souper, as the occa- 
sion in itself gives rise to many little en- 
tertainments of a fun-making nature, tinged 
with a spice of the mysterious. The table 
must of course be round, and twelve guests 
should be the number asked, a lucky number. 
In front of each plate place one of the minia- 
ture papier-maché jack-o’-lanterns seen in the 
second illustration from the foot of the page. 
Light the candle found inside, and turn the 
lights of the chandelier rather low. Between 
the lanterns lay wreaths of fern or smilax, 
slightly curving in the middle, and this effect 
with the lanterns produces a beautiful finish 
to the centrepiece, which may be a huge witch 
cake slightly raised on an elevation concealed 
by autumn leaves or yellow chrysanthemums 
—the color scheme which best accords with 
the evening. The witch cake is seen in the 
third picture from the foot of the page, and 
is composed of as many white boxes as there 
are guests. The cake is held in one large 
round shape by means of a ribbon circling 
around tho ' oxes and tied in a bow, while at 
the centre of the top stands the little witch 
with broom in hand. The color of the witch 
and box trimmings may be made to suit the 
color scheme of the table decorations. If extra 
light is needed, twelve tall candles without 
screens may be lighted around the cake. Each 
box cover is hand-painted with illuminated 
verse; the box is filled with cake, while one 
of the slices contains the lucky ring. As a 
name card and favor, the bonbon-box with a 
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witch on top is delightful. It should be at the 
left of the guest’s plate, and the name of the 
guest should be inscribed on one side of the 
white box. A unique menu card is seen at the 
top of the page in the shape of a hazelnut, 
which, as every one knows, comes from the 
mysterious hazel-bush, the sticks of which are 
gathered for the witch’s broom. This card is 
a perfect copy of the real nut and contains 
two white leaves in the centre. Fanciful 
names should be devised for the menu, as 
follows: 
Lucifer’s Pudding-stones. 
Little Pucks. 
Titania’s Broth. 
Neptune’s Delight. 

Mortals’ Food in a Fairy’s Ring. 
Earth Roses. Pixies’ Ammunition. 
Oberon’s Delight. 

A North Pole Dainty. 

Witch Cake. 

Druids’ Offering. 

Wood Elves’ Delight. 

A Gift from Mother Meldrum. 


The pudding-stones are simply white grapes 
detached from the stems, chilled thoroughly, 
and heaped in the half shell of a small 
orange; the cover is laid snugly over, the 
whole tied with a broad band of ribbon. This 
should be in place before the guests are 
seated. To properly prepare the orange, cut 
in two hemispheres by zigzag lines, like the 
teeth in a jack-o’-lantern, scrape out the pulp 
and place the shells in ice-water until needed; 
then allow them to partly dry. This may be 
done the day before, and if a few maraschino 
cherries are added to the grapes they will be 
the more attractive and appetizing. Titania’s 
broth is a golden julienne, with many devices 
of stars, clover leaves, etc., cut out of beets, 
carrots, and white turnips with a vegetable- 
cutter. 

Little pucks are oysters on the half shell. 
Neptune’s delight is lobster or salmon cro- 
quettes. Mortal’s food in a fairy ring is filet 
de beuf with mushroom sauce. Earth roses 
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are white potatoes peeled with a spiral-knife 
and boiled, then laid in cream and hot butter 
with finely chopped parsley, then slightly 
drained and served. Pixie’s ammunition is 
green pease. Oberon’s delight is the salad, 
served with hot cheese-straws; it is of lettuce 
with chopped grape-fruit, nuts, and mayon- 
naise dressing. A north-pole dainty is of 
course ice-cream, a Tortoni bisque, or a char- 
lotte in a sugar case with whipped cream. 
Druids’ offering, if properly served, will score 
a great success. At this point the guests are 
requested to extinguish their jack-o’-lanterns, 
the chandelier lights are obscured, and at the 
precise moment when the room is in darkness 
a waiter enters bearing an apparently blazing 
tray, setting it in front of the host, who serves 
the guests. It proves to be tangerine oranges 
with the upper half of the skin of each turned 
up to form a cup, which is filled with burning 
brandy. The guests each make a wish, and 
the light that burns longest brings the ful- 
filment of that guest’s wish in the near future. 
Just as darkness falls again the chandelier is 
relighted, the guests break off the cup, setting 
it carefully on the plate, and sweeten it with 
the two lumps of sugar found beside the 
orange. They break off the tangerine lobes, 
and dipping them in the nectar, proceed to eat 
them. Wood elves’ delight is nuts and raisins 
and red apples. The apples are pared in one 
strip, which is thrown over the shoulder to 
form the initials of one’s true love. A separate 
dish of nuts forms Mother Meldrum’s gift 
and is composed of papier-maché nuts, as seen 
at the foot of the page. There is one for each 
guest, and as the nut is opened it reveals a 
fortune inside. The witch cake is served with 
the ice-cream. Coffee is served right after the 
ice, or in the library or drawing-room after 
supper, where a maid enters bearing a tray of 
wish-bones, gilded and tied with gold ribbon, 
for the guests to pull and wish on. 

Such a supper is easy to prepare where one 
has the benefit of the city shops, which pro- 
vide all the clever, unique little devices that 
give the distinctive touch. But where one 
must contrive for one’s self there is considera- 
ble skill and ingenuity required to make a 
success of the affair. To take up the matter 
in detail, the little witches are really the most 
difficult item in the list, and this obstacle 
may be surmounted easily by dressing little 
dolls in loose frocks of black with tall red 
conical caps and giving each a little broom 
made out of wisps from the housemaid’s 
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broom. The witch cake, of course, would be 
a difficulty if one must have it in the boxes; 
but this touch of elegance is really not essen- 
tial, and a big cake cut in slices w*"" serve the 
purpose admirably. Take a round tin spice- 
box with sharp edge and cut down into the 
very centre of the big cake before the slices 
are cut; then cut each slice out, radiating from 
this round centre. There is left, thus, a little 
round for the witch’s seat, which is not dis- 
turbed as the slices are served. 

If you cannot get the little papier-maché 
jack-o’-lanterns use big yellow 
oranges hollowed out instead. 
wax night light in each. 

The menu cards will not be found difficult 
if one has any skill with a brush. If not, one 
might use English walnut shells, carefully 
split and glued to a card with a small bit of 
paper poking out of each, bearing the names 
of the dainty menu. The same plan of English 
walnut shells will for the fortunes 
at the end of dinner. A mock horoscope may 
be written on a sheet of thin paper and folded 
into each nut, the shell being tied together 
again with a gold ribbon or cord. 

To prepare the tangerine oranges cut the 
skin in points around the circumference, and 
tear off one half, leaving the other side intact. 
Now turn back carefully this half skin to 
form a cup with pointed rim, and loosen 
slightly the small sections of the fruit at the 
other end, so that they may be spread out to 
form a solid standard for the cup in which 
the brandy is to be burned. This cup is left 
attached very slightly to the fruit, so that it 
may be loosened without spilling the liquid. 

Any variations in the menu should be fol- 
lowed by corresponding alterations of the 
titles of the dishes, but in most instances the 
names given will serve even for a different 
article. A cream soup, served in cups, will be 
perfectly correct in place of the usual clear 
beef soup. This may be of celery, tomato, or 
pease, and may be accompanied by little croa- 
tons of fried bread. These should be cut 
very small to be served with a soup in cups. 
If oysters are not obtainable, any kind of fish, 
filleted and twisted into little round shapes, 
caught with a tiny wooden toothpick and 
dipped in flour and fried in hot fat, may be 
substituted. Or, where no fresh fish is pos- 
sible, use canned salmon, picked up and 
creamed in little ramekins or made in cro- 
quettes and served with a sauce tartare. As in 
planning all suppers or dinners, it is so often 


apples or 
Put a small 


serve 











a case of “ first catch your 
hare and then roast it,” 
these suggestions as to 
substitute dishes are of- 
fered. . 

The burning tangerines 
having been disposed of, 
and the coffee and cigars 
being a thing of the past, 
the company again 
assembles in the 
drawing-room, and 
here the ingenuity 
of the hostess may 
again come into play. 
The room may be 
lighted by jack-o’- 
lanterns only, and a 
delightfully ghostly 
effect will be thus 
produced. These big 
lanterns should be 
made of pumpkins— 
nice big yellow ones 
—with the inside 
scooped out and eyes, 
nose, and mouth cut 
in one side. The stem end 
is cut out in a circle about 
six inches in diameter, and 
is lifted off and put back 
when the lantern has been 
lighted. Candles are used, 
as a general rule, in these 
lanterns, but a more ghost- 
ly effect may be produced 
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A pleasant and amusing 
diversity in the game of 
story-telling may be to se- 
lect partners by the pre- 
sentation of a little card 
to each guest. Romeo 
naturally takes Juliet for 
a partner, and Gabriel 
takes Evangeline. The 
cards may be tiny 
witch brooms, red for 
the girls and black 
for the men, with the 
name attached or 
written on the back. 
When Romeo has 
reached the end of 
his fagot, leaving his 
story, so to speak, 
hanging in air, Juliet 
must immediately 
take up the thread 
and finish it while 
her twigs are being 
consumed. 

The usual Hal- 
loween games are al- 
ways made as_ ghostly 
and thrilling as possible. 
While there is no element 
of the supernatural about 
paring apples and burning 
nuts side by side, and blow- 
ing out candles, and bob- 
bing for apples in a tub of 
water, the preceding tales 





by using small alcohol-lamps. 
If the weather permit, a fire of 
driftwood on the hearth is a 
fine addition to the effect, and 
after or before the usual Hal- 
loween games a fagot story- 
telling contest is a good plan. 
Each guest is given a little bunch of twigs, 
and while these twigs burn the guest must 
tell a ghost-story, the length depending on 
how swiftly he throws his twigs on the fire. 
VOL. XXXvi1.—68. 


of weird happenings are sup- 
posed to have prepared the 
nerves of the company to jump 
at anything, and in a party 
of young persons where there 
HALLOWEEN FANCIES. are incipient romances and 

plenty of good-fellowship, there 
will always be felt a keen interest in these 
trials. If new romances are not started 
the match-making hostess will be disap- 
pointed. 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


VENING gowns are always 
E dainty and attractive, but it is 
now necessary that they shall 

be “smart” also, especially those in- 
tended for the winter season. Both 
dinner and ball gowns, in these days, 
require to be most carefully designed. 
It is by no means an easy task to 
choose styles for evening gowns. 
Often the general de- 
sign of a gown may 
be most satisfactory, 
and yet it will not 
pass muster, simply 
because low-cut 
waists are not al- 
ways becoming. The 
woman who looks well 
in evening dress finds 
it an easy problem to 














be becomingly gowned, for the trim- 
ming and draping of a low waist is 
comparatively easy, and defects of 
figure or dressmaking are not so 
glaringly evident as in a high waist, 
when the fit over the shoulders and 
around the neck must be considered. 

This winter both heavy and light 
materials are to be fashionable. The 
plain satins and soft 
silks, brocades, and 
velvets will one and 
all be in demand, 
while the plain and 
figured nets and laces 
are by no means ta- 
booed. Spangled 
gowns with bands 
of paillettes are 
as smart as ever. 


EVENING press of white point d’esprit, with black dots over white, trimmed with very narrow black lace 


slightly fulled. 
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fitting skirts, and the waist draped 
across the bust. The sleeves are merely 0 






a twist of the material tied in a stiff 
bow. On many of these gowns there is 
not the relief of any trimming; others, O 


¢ 


: 5 EvENING Gown of plissée deep red taffeta, with iri- 
¢ descent red spangles; white lace blouse. 


ww 
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For the heavier fabrics 

the more severe styles are 

thought more appropriate, is 
() and there is a decidedly i 
> plain appearance to some 
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of the velvet and satin : 
gowns with the long, close- D1nner-Gown of embroidered pale yellow crépe de Paris. 
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There are two distinct fashions 
in the waists—one with high darts, yo 
much higher than have been in style ( ) 
the last two or three years, and with 
a well-defined point both in front “ts 
and at the back, and the other with { ) 
4 
the low darts and consequently low 
bust, the material gathered or pleat- G 
ed around the shoulders, and the 0) 
fulness at the waist line hidden 
under a wide draped or folded belt 
in bodice effect, rounded in front 
and higher at the waist line at the 


















PRINCESSE EVENING GowN of black tulle or mousse- 
line, corded, over black; bolero of overlapping jet- 
embroidered V-shaped pieces 


‘ again, have a bertha of lace or 
() spangled net, or there is a design in 
: paillettes and embroidery worked 
() directly on the velvet or 
2 gatin. Princesse gowns are 
still fashionable, but the 
same effect is gained by the 
waist and skirt being made 
Q to fit exactly together, and 
() the narrow folded belt that 
hides the joining: of waist 
ry and skirt seems to blend into y) 


. EveninG CLoak of velvet trimmed and lined with ermine ; 
the waist. yoke of very heavy guipure; sleeves and cape are cut in one. 
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PARIS EVENING 





GOWNS 


DANCING FROCK of pale rose satin, with ruffles and drapéty of white tulle; pink roses on the bodice and 
sleeve drapery ; buckle and one shoulder strap ot rhinestones. 


back. The sleeves are full puffs or 
straight bands with pleated ruffles of 
tulle or lace that fall below the el- 
bow. When there is a bertha, of 
either lace or spangled net, the sleeves 
are in a puff or a narrow band, while 
if the waist is cut low on the shoul- 
ders there is a band of jewels or 
velvet over the shoulders, as well as 
the sleeve that is hidden under the 
fall of lace. 

Tulle and chiffon gowns, the for- 
mer rather the smarter for the mo- 


{~~ oe 
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ment, are, as always, most attrac- 
tive, and are made in several differ. 
ent designs. The three-flounce skirt 
is a-charming model, with the upper 
part close-fitting or in yoke effect, 


and then three wide overlapping 
flounces. Made of black tulle with 


each flounce edged with jet, the 
waist in soft gathered folds, and a 
wide draped belt of satin, a narrow 
line of jet around the shoulders and 
the sleeves, this is one of the smart- 
est of the new models. 


<> 
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HAT the street costume must be smart 
\h T and becoming is a fixed and unaltera- 

{ ble rule, and whether a woman goes 
|| about altogether in her own carriage or is 
\\ . 

forced to depend upon the public convey- 
ances or to walk makes no difference. Her 
street costume or costumes must be perfect 
in every detail. 

This winter there are several quite different 
styles of street costumes, varying from the 
severely plain, with short skirt, known as 
the walking gown, to the most elaborately 
trimmed and fashioned light cloth gown that 


Hat of two shades of felt 
braided, with loops of mordoré 


velvet ribbon, and a mass of lit- \ 
tle velvet flowers in the brim. ' 

\ 

} 


in truth is only fit for \ 
carriage or house wear. \\ \ 
The choosing of | 
gowns for this winter 
is a decidedly difficult 
undertaking, for there ( 
would seem to be so 
many absolutely op- \\\ 
posed ideas. There are 


exaggeratedly long \ 
coats which are ex- 
tremely smart, equally \ 
exaggeratedly short \ 


jackets, every bit as  \\\} 
smart; long pointed \ 
waists and short round \\ 
waists; wide belts, like \ 
bodices; narrow belts, iy 
so narrow that the 
joining of waist and 
SEALSKIN JACKET, with cream cloth trimmings and narrow fancy braids; skirt is just hidden. 
enamel buttons. Yet each and every 
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Always with the more elaborate cloth 
gowns the skirts are made long, with a 
train at the back, and so long at the 
front and at the sides that they lie on 
the ground. This is not especially new, 
and the discomfort of it has been ex- 
perienced for some time; but with the \ 
present fashion of wide skirts it is abso- \ 
lutely necessary in order to secure any 
graceful effect at all. 

Flounced, gathered, and tucked skirts, 
the tucks in bayadere style, will be smart 


this winter, and when the figure is 





Coat of pale gray cloth inlet back and front 


| and on the sleeves with chinchilla, the joinings 
concealed by heavy white guipure; edge of col- 
ored embroidery shows around the neck, and as 

a very narrow vest all down the front. 


i one of these fashions has that in- 
’ definable hall-mark of style and 
fashion (not synonymous terms) 
so desirable and so difficult of at- 
tainment. 

Embroidery plays a large part 
in trimmings. Braiding and passe- 
menterie are very much favored, 
and fancy waistcoats with ex- 
quisite embroidery and_ braiding 
are decidedly a feature of many of 
the newest gowns. Collars and 
revers and deep cuffs that fit close- 
ly at the wrist, but gradually 
widen towards the elbow, where is 


the fulness of the sleeves, afford a SHORT Gown in rough and smooth materials of the sane \ 





capital opportunity for braiding. or contrasting colors. 
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the entire skirt may be cut to fit 
closely over the hips and at the back, 


| \ and then the flounces may be put on 
’ to give the desired full effect. One 
\ of the leading dressmakers has an- 

\ nounced to her customers that this 


winter they must choose between 
the fashionable and the becoming 
in ordering their winter gowns, 


' so exaggerated are most of the de- 
\\\ signs. 

\} The choosing of winter hats is also 
| a serious problem this year, and it is 
\ - 

V\ 

WY 

\| 





\ : : . 
\\\ Street suit im invisible-check cheviot ; deep red 
\ \ velvet collar and cuffs. 





shiight enough to make such a fash- 
4 ion possible, the skirt will be gath- 
a ered into the band all around, or at 
\ all events at the side and back. It 
\\| can be imagined readily that there 
are very few women slight enough 


\ 
, to wear a skirt of this description, 


\ 


and even the lightest weight cloth is 
heavy when so much of it is used. 
A shirred, tucked, or plain yoke per- 
fect in fit makes this style possible SHORT STREET Gown trimmed with stitched bands 
with the fulness below the yoke, or of the same and small metal buttons. 
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is foolish to choose an unbecoming 
hat simply beeause it is a fashionable 
\ shape and color. 

Hats to match the costumes in color 
are very smart this season, as are-also 
the all-black hats again, and the colored 
hats will be worn not only with the 
gowns they match, but with the black 
costumes as well, and indeed with gowns 
of contrasting colors they will be seen. 
Small and large shapes are alike in fa- 
vor, and all materials heretofore seen 
in millinery, and others never seen until 
now, will be used in the construction of 


















t 
| 


Street Gown of plum-color cloth; sleeves, 
yoke, and muff of broadtail,the former two em- 
broidered in black silk and dead gold; vest 
and belt of white kid with dead-gold buckle and 
buttons; black silk cords and tassels. 





well to remember that not only must 
the color be in accord with the 
costume, but the shape also. Fol- 
\\\ lowing out the law of exaggeration 
that has been fashionable for so 
\ long a time, if the style of the 





gown is one that makes the wearer Ti. 
‘ look short and broad, the hat is SIMPLE STREET GowN of black and gray striped 
\ broad and flat; if the lines are long _¥©°! goods; plain skirt with pleated back ; coat belted 
\i\ and a j the hat ook heigl in under a straight front piece; trimmings of dark 
\\] and slender e hat gives e1g at old-red velvet with fine design in old-silver thread; 
\ and slenderness. But here also it buttons to match. 
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Large muffs with flat stoles or 
pelerines to match are to be fash- 
ionable again this season, while 
there are added to the list a count- 
less number and variety of capes and 
smaller muffs, the latter both in the 
round shapes and in the fancy bag 
shapes that are new. 

Fur coats, long and short, are also 
to be seen in all shapes. 


Coat of tobacco-brown cloth; collar and outside 


‘ 
of sleeves of mink with deep fringe of the same 
color silk; collar and cuffs cut out of ivory cloth 
and embroidered with bronze beads 
\ the winter head-gear. Stiff 


wings, soft feathers, flowers, 
\\\ velvet, ribbon, lace, tulle, jet, 
and steel all will be made use 
of, so that it readily can be 


} 
\ understood that the field is a K. , 
large one. . 
Handsome furs add so ma- ; 
\ terially to the appearance of SMART STREET Costume of Havana-brown cloth arranged 






int that th . to show lines of sable or velvet between the panels, which are 
w m al Guwns a ey are stitched on the edges; cuffs, bands, and fitted belt of ivory 
still in high favor. cloth; carved buttons of burnt ivory. 










































NDER the head of reception _its surroundings and is consequently 
gowns must be included not far smarter than of old. There is 
\ only the gowns worn by the _ very little difference between the re- 
|} guests at a reception, but those worn ception gown and the gown intended 
by the hostess and her friends who for a summer afternoon garden 


have been asked to assist in re- party; in truth, when economy has 
4 ceiving. A few years ago 
\\ there was a marked differ- 
' ence in the style of dress 
\\ worn by the guests and the 





















hostess. The guests wore 
then, as now, cloth, velvet, 

or silk street gowns, and 
\ even the simple tailor-made 
\ costume, provided it was 
very smart, was permissible ; 
while the hostess was at- 
tired in a ball gown. This 
was especially noticeable at 
the débutante receptions, 
when young girls in full 





\ ball dress received their 
guests, who came in the 
simplest of street costumes. 


After all the criticisms 
of prevailing fashions, 
there is much of com- 
mon sense about them, 
and it was this 
same common sense 
that remarked the 
incongruity of the 
hostess’s evening 
gown worn in the 
afternoon, so that 
now the high-neck 
gown is the rule. 
The gown may be Bot * 
just as dainty and a_i 2 is 
expensive as though es 
at were suitable for AFTERNOON Gown of any desired shade of veiling, with raised dots and scal- 


ARIS, 
a ball-room, but it lops embroidered in a darker shade or in black silk; blouse of cream or white 
is in keeping with mousseline inlet with motifs of cream lace. 
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ception gowns, but are made up with 
so much lace that there does not 
seem to be any reason for calling 

\ 


them crépe de Chine gowns. \ 
The odd flowered taffeta silks in 

the light and most peculiar of shad- 

ings are also in style, with pleated or \\ 

flounced skirts. One model of pale \\ 

mauve and pink changeable taffeta \\| 

with flounced skirt, has each flounce | 


edged with the daintiest flowered 





Buiouse of white mousseline, to be worn with a 
white skirt; cape and cuffs of old-blue mousseline 
with white lace ; belt of old-blue velvet, very high at 
the sides and having long ends in the back. 


to be consulted, the one gown does 
for both occasions. There should be 
a taffeta silk liping in any gown 
intended for winter. This lining 
may be cut away under a transparent 
yoke or front, and the sleeves may be 
without lining also; but as a rule 
they are lined as far as the elbow. 
Lace gowns are thought exceed- 
ingly smart for reception wear, and 
can be either all black or all white, 
while there are some most attractive 
models in the black lace over a white 
or colored lining. Black and white 
effects, however, are not thought so Sa ea 
smart as they were. Black, white, or “ins 
colored crépe de Chine, crépe de AFTERNOON FROCK of écru voile; plissée frills of 


Pari 1 th mer f cream batiste; black velvet belt and bow; silk em- 
aris, and the various weaves 0 broidery in gay colors on filet, edged with narrow 


crépe are much in demand for re- multicolored silk braid. 
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Reception Gown with top of skirt and band around shoulders of tucked black taffeta; different widths of 
black velvet ribbon are slightly gathered in scallops on black Malines, the white lining showing also under the 
little squares of black lace, each one of which is finished with a black silk tassel. 

y\ 


\\'\ ribbon not over an inch and a half 
\ Soft fichus of chiffon edged 


for reception wear, and can be in 
light-weight cloth, embroidered silk, 


\\| wide. 
\ with lace ruffles and elbow sleeves 
finished also with lace soften and 
make more becoming the rather 
hard lines that the taffeta sometimes 
possesses in these cold shades of 
coloring. 
An all-white gown is the smartest 





crépe de Chine, chiffon, or batiste. 
It may be on severely plain lines or 
elaborate in effect, with bands of 
lace, embroidery, or fancy trim- 
ming. Only one point is to be 
strictly insisted on—it must be be- 
coming. 
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s SIMPLE FROCK ot soft-finish pale blue taffeta trimmed with pale blue velvet ribbons; 
Oo from under the end of each shows another end of mauve velvet; tiny paste buttons. 


cr ae 


is a problem that must be of womankind, and 
solved by the majority of wo- specting woman should delight in 


every self-re- 


. | *O dress well and inexpensively winter tax the brains and judgment 


of time and 
thought in- 
stead. 

First and 
foremost, if a 
woman’s al- 
lowance for 
dress is limited, 
she must caleu- 
late exactly 
what she can 
spend for the 
year and then 
decide whether, 
in her social 
life, summer or 
winter calls for 
the larger out- 
lay. In winter 
a smart street 
gown is a ne- 
cessity, and this 
always is a 
large item of 
expense, but if 
well made it 
will be possible 
to use it for 
best during two 
seasons, if it is 
carefully treat- 
ed—that is, if 
it is cleaned, 
pressed, and not 
worn as a 
house dress too. 


fe mankind, and alas! the problem is being well-gowned.’ This means ap- 
O one that cannot be solved once for propriately and becomingly dressed, 
o all, but must be met four times a and, with the present taste in clothes, 
2) year, or at the least twice during the to accomplish the desired result with- 
oO twelvemonth. out spending more money than can 
Q Just now ways and means for the _ well be spared means the expenditure 
le) 
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light in color, and safest of all is “© 
black, or so dark’ a blue or brown 

as to be inconspicuous. Starting © 
out on its career of usefulness as a 

plain costume of coat and skirt, a 

black broadcloth gown may have as &o 
many lives as a cat, simply by the 
change of trimmings each year, for, 
provided the cut and fit be good, the 
general effect will always be satis- 
factory. 


‘ 
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Q 
© Biousr of white crépe de Chine shirred on cords 
and inlet with circles of white lace. 
@ A fur coat is a capital invest- 
ment, albeit an expensive one as re- 
” gards the first cost; but with a good 
? fur coat gowns of last year or 
O even of two years ago are possible. 
re) But again it must be repeated, in 
9 both gown and coat the style 
. chosen must not be an exaggerated 
O one in any particular. The so-called 
© fancy coats in fur show so plainly 
6 the second year that they are the 
re) fashion of a past season, that they 
Q are not good for a second winter, 
whereas a half-fitting quarter-length 
coat may be worn two or three sea- 
& sons at least, and can eventually be 
d cut down into the fancy short jacket, 
C) 
O 
4) 


and end its days as revers, collar, 
j f. A d k a 1 House Gown of dull red serge trimmed with black 
anc mui. ark costume 18 also mohair braid on which are pastilles of écru silk ; belt Po 
42) 
© 
° 





a better investment than one that is of patent leather. 
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DéBUTANTE'’S EVENING Gown of white 
mousseline inlet with entre-deux and circles of 
lace; two rows of lace and shirrings around 
the décolletage which shows through the lace 
cape, held by silver cord ornaments. 


A good plan is to buy 
each year some one 
good thing—a street cos- 
tume, a house gown, a 
fur coat, or a wrap— 
rather than several cheap 
garments that will not 
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warning. Much money is wasted in mak- 
ing over clothes that were not worth buy- 
ing in the beginning, but which had a cer- 
tain attractive appearance, due to their de- 
sign or color. Any gown of good material 
that is well cut is worth making over if 
little new material is required, but just 
so soon as there must be expense of any 
moment for trimmings or work, that mo- 
ment the gown should be discarded or put 
by as only fit for wet weather. 

Women buy too many clothes, and if 
they are not very careful they buy in- 
judiciously; this, of course, does not apply 
to a woman who leads a society life and 
whose position demands in these days a 
constant change of dress. But for the 
average woman a short gown for the morn- 





h le : AFTERNOON GowN of gray voile tucked; yoke and cuffs of white 
pay to have made Over. joint d’esprit with black dots, inlet with lace, all edges outlined by a 
And here a word of gathered black velvet comété ribbon. 
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With the smooth cloths for coat and skirt 
for the more elaborate street gown, there can 
be an endless variety given by the different 
waists. For the moment fashion demands 


oo that the waist and skirt shall match. It takes 
O very little material in the wide cloth to make 
° a waist, and there may be also a chiffon, 
® satin, velvet, or silk waist to match, and al- 


ways a lace one, the latest fad of a white lace 
waist with bands of cloth to match the skirt 
being a most practical one. 

Crépe de Chine might be called the poor 


Qo os C dO 


°©® »Q¢4 





co 


8 ms, 

Biouse of golden-brown taffeta, yoke, 
fe) belt, and cuffs, of cream taffeta with golden- 
Qo brown silk braid on the edge, and little but- 


ton ornaments made of the braid. 





°o 
Q ing, one for the afternoon, a & 
high- neck reception gown, 
@ and one evening gown, with y 5) 
GQ, two or three separate waists, f 
are a sufficient outfit. A smart 
long cloak or coat also will do e 
° a surprising amount in im- bj 
0 proving the appearance a wo- 
"oO ill t. This winter © 
man will presen } 
re) the regular walking gowns are % 
5 either of the mixed cheviots i 
like the men’s business suits or 
Ko of serge, while, as has been the ey 
- ease for three or four years, o® 
O the smooth cloths for after- 9) 
4 noon are correct. Beware of Q 
Q cheap novelty goods for street 9 
gowns; many of them are 4 
most attractive in appearance, 
but they are apt to be so dis- °°, 
g tinctive and marked in effect € 
re] as to make them conspicuous. sient nin sailing 6 
O Far better are the old standby 8 PP ” theaas af Ratios’ dete Popeye sen os eaieds & 
&) in dark-colored serges. Chine, with raised dots; patent-leather belt. 3 
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NecuiGcée of pink velour or eider-down 
flannel lined and trimined with thin China silk, 
white with black lines; diamonds of guipure. 


woman’s friend, for it is most 


useful. There are, to 


many qualities of crépe de 
the 
reach of a short purse, but 


Chine quite beyond 


there are always to be 
found comparatively 
cheap qualities as well, 
in all colors, which 
will wear well. A crépe 
de Chine evening gown 
can be worn two or 
three seasons and take 
a new lease of life the 
third year by being 
dyed. A silk gown is 
also a good investment, 
and a satin is always 
well worth the original 
outlay, for it can be 
cleaned and retrimmed 
season after season. 


Veiling is also useful summer and winter, 
and there are always attractive white 
materials in cheap qualities—cheap be- 
cause for the moment not fashionable— 
that will do duty for two or three years. 

Corduroy and velveteen gowns are to 
be fashionable this season, and there are 
many attractive designs and colors in 
both of these materials at such low 
prices as to make them Quite possible for 
the economically minded. 


sure, 


Morninc Gown of yellowish-tan eider-down flannel; bands of black- 
spotted golden-brown velour, with fine black and white silk cord edge 
and tassels to match; stole effect front and back. 
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CERNING RUGS 


BY ADA STERLING. 
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own difficulties for the uninitiated, though the mysteries of cost and 

selection (especially to those whose homes lie distant from the larger 
cities) are by no means too great for any to grasp who will give the matter a 
little study. Setting aside the question of made Wilton or Axminster rugs, 
often altogether appropriate and satisfactory where they must undergo hard 
and continuous wear, the domestic rug is only occasionally to be recommended, 
and this because of its strong crude dyes, its rather undefined character of 
pattern, and its lack of pliancy. The difference in cost is appreciable be- 
tween the Oriental and the home product, especially where the latter is the 
work of individual weavers. In some instances where the work of these 
pioneers is good to look upon, it becomes more costly than the foreign article 
they seek to imitate; thus certain local workers are producing small rugs in 
Persian designs which cost the consumer approximately one dollar and twenty 
cents per square foot, though the Persian example of at least equal quality 
may be had for one-third less. In all probability, the Eastern rug, made of the 
softest wools (here unobtainable and treated with dyes which have borne the 
test of centuries), is the superior of anything yet attempted in America. Its 
tones are incomparably blended, and in such way as to harmonize with the 
color scheme of almost any room in which they happen to be spread. 

Putting aside the consideration of antique specimens, which find their 
special places in the houses of the richest connoisseurs, the acquisition of 
Oriental rugs is easily possible to the great middle class of American home- 
makers. 

The intending purchaser of modern Oriental rugs would find it to be time 
well invested, however, to study, by means of a small handbook upon the sub- 
ject, the characteristics of the most easily procurable varieties, though it 
may be said parenthetically, no two writers or dealers agree in their classifi- 
cation of rugs. Roughly speaking, there are five schools of Oriental rugs 
which are to be found in the leading American markets, and these are subdi- 
vided into many kinds which show practically the same colorings, but are 
varied in a thousand particulars, such as material used, styles of weaving, 
characteristic patterns, the finishing of edges, and especially in the symbolic 
expression. The favorite Daghestan, in which are generally combined blues, 
ivory yellows, deep reds, and brownish tans, blended harmoniously, is a some- 
what coarsely woven rug, patterned with geometrical figures, and distinguished 
by a heavy pile. It heads the list of Caucasian rugs, which includes the 
Shirvans (by some considered the most beautiful of this class), the Kasaks 
and Karabaghs (sometimes spelled Carabagh) and Cashmere rugs, the 
Guendjie and Namazi. Few of these are large, and fewer still are square, 
the oblong being the common form of Oriental carpets, whatever their school. 
Daghestans are sometimes found that run as large as eight by four or five 
feet; the Karabaghs are of similar size and character, and are seen in bright 
colors, as a rule. Like the Shirvans and Namazi, the Karabaghs (prayer rugs, 
in fact) are found with a centre pattern of a temple door, and with little or 
no tringe upon the end edges. It is said that the Mohammedans of the East, 


’ | ‘HE use of rugs, which daily becomes more general in America, has its 
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when offering up their petitions, spread these rugs upon the floor with the arc 
of the Mihrab, or door pointing toward Mecca. Of the Caucasian school the 
Cashmere is the most pliant representative. It is a compact oblong in form, 
and seldom is found to be larger than seven by ten feet. In texture it resem- 
bles soft tapestry, is without nap, and, being a needle-made rug, shows an 
under side quite similar to that found on Eastern shawls. Its best service 
is as drapery for wall or divan. The patterns of the Cashmere are quite 
large, its coloring soft, comprising orange and tans, greens, ivory, and reds, 
and dull blues on red background, generally. The prices of the Caucasian 
(and the rule holds good with all) rugs vary, not according to size, but 
according to quality, perfection of working and of design and coloring, each 
rug being absolutely a unique production governed by the taste of the 
worker. Small modern Caucasian rugs may be had at from seven dollars up. 

In the Turkish school of rugs are classed the Ghiordez, Anatolian, Ladic 
(sometimes spelled Ladik), the Koula (as often written “Coula”), and the 
lovely Kilim or bride rugs, which in America are used most frequently as 
divan covers or wall draperies. They are needle-made and, supposably, by 
young girls in preparation for the future marriage, and there are legends 
galore to associate them with the romances of the Turkish maidens. The 
Kis-Kilim is generally panel-shaped and is sometimes found as large as 
nine by eighteen feet. Usually, but not always, the temple door is its central 
pattern. The modern Ghiordez is often obtainable in large sizes such as 
eleven by fourteen, or fourteen by seventeen. It has a shortish nap without 
glossiness, and, in general, is seen with a centre in solid color surrounded 
by the Mihrab frame, the whole finished with several border lines, a fringe 
at the upper end, and a rough selvedge at the other. The cost of the 
modern Ghiordez, subject always to special conditions which cause the price 
to rise or decline, will average eighty cents per square foot. Soft blues and 
greens, terra-cottas soft as old-rose tones, and ivory or cream white are 
blended in the borders. Smyrna rugs have been so closely imitated by Ameri- 
can producers that, save for the Turkish carpets of large size, few are im- 
ported, and these generally are of mixed pattern in dark blue, light olive, 
cream, and terra-cotta, very modern in design. The domestic Smyrna is the 
most inexpensive and durable of rugs, being reversible, short-nap, with rather 
solid weaving. The prices vary greatly, as in the case of the imported rugs. 
Really desirable colorings often are to be had at, say, fifteen to twenty dollars 
for a nine by twelve foot rug. The Smyrna rug, however, needs special 
care; it should be swept and beaten, but never violently shaken, as the sup- 
porting warp will not permit of this. 

There are endless varieties of Anatolian pieces and Agras to be had in the 
home market at decidedly low prices. Some are of coarse weave with long 
nap or pile; others of the Kilim or tapestry order, being smooth finished. The 
napped Anatolian is usually long and narrow, in some instances woven in the 
proportion of three by fifteen feet; the smooth Anatolian Kilim, bold in color- 
ing and irregular in weave, is a joined rug, which sometimes approaches the 
square form. The Agra, properly an India rug, is now produced both in 
Turkey and Persia. It is probably the most enduring of all the cheaper 
napped rugs, but in pattern borrows from so many schools, that it might 
readily be sold under any of a half dozen other names. 

The lovely Bokharas and Samarcands, which come from a Russian province 
in Central Asia, are sui generis, being classed by themselves under the name 
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of Turcoman rugs. Few of the last-named are found in America, the antique 
specimens being most rare, the modern preduction small. They have a vel- 
vety, soft, short nap, are very pliant, and are often of a jewel-like brilliancy of 
coloring. Pale warm tans, emerald green, orange, sapphire blue, and Bokhara 
reds are usually comprised in these rugs, one end of which is always fringed 
with a cut fringe, the other with sparse twisted loops. The centre is dis- 
tinguished by three circles, one below the other, in varying colors, each being 
filled with rosette or geometrical forms, the whole surrounded by several 
border lines. The Bokhara is notable for its uniformity of pattern and its 
predominating red or maroon ground. When green and blue figures mingle 
upon it, the effect is not pleasing, save to the accustomed eye. When pat- 
terned principally in dull blues and lighter reds, it is not to be surpassed 
for library or hall use. Small Bokharas may be had from reliable dealers 
at from twenty-five dollars up. 

The Afghan-Bokharas are distinguished by similar red grounds; by the wide, 
fringeless selvedges on each end, and by the mingling of dark blue, dull yel- 
lows or tans, with cream, in the octagonal figures that pattern them. They 
are softer, have a shorter and finer nap than have the Khivas, and average 
a slightly lower price than the Bokharas. 

The Beloochistan is among the smallest of rugs, the price rising from 
twelve dollars for the smallest sizes, to fifty for the largest, which are about 
eight by five feet. They are to be recognized by their dark maroon coloring, 
and beautiful blendings of softly glossy blues, dull rose tones, browns, and 
creams. They are made of goats’ or camels’ hair, and are finished with an 
ornamental selvedge at each end. Some of the Beloochistan rugs are so dark 
in coloring as to appear almost black in certain lights—and the surface is 
so velvety as to cause the Beloochistan to be classed by some among the 
Bokhara or Turcoman family. 

Some one has said that the story of Persia’s glory is written in her rugs, 
at once the most exquisite and costly known to present-day buyers. They 
range in price from fifteen to fifteen thousand dollars; in color from soft 
light tones upon ivory to deeper tones softened by cream and the palest of 
amber. They are usually long and narrow. Many of the finer hall rugs are 
Persian. In fact in America what once was a “palace-runner” has be- 
come “a hall strip.” Sometimes a square silk rug or saddle blanket 
is seen, but these are rare. Persian rugs are closely woven and 
very soft, covered generally with symbolic designs. The Sinneh (some- 
times spelled Senna and Cinna), Khurdistan, Feraghan (as often written 
Fahren), Shiraz, Kirmanshah, and Khorassan (the finest products of the 
Persian loom) are to be had in carpet sizes; as are also the Gorovans, Hama- 
dans, and Serabends. Persian rugs are variously patterned in small close 
designs and in elaborate pictorial display. They are soft and often silky in 
texture with full straight fringe at each end. They differ from the Turkish 
articles in this important particular; the religion of the Turks forbids the 
reproduction of the likeness of any living thing; that of the Persian allows 
it. Birds and beasts figure, therefore, upon the handiwork of the last-named, 
as well as groups of men. The majority of Persian carpets have a smooth 
pile, though the Kurdish Persian rugs are coarse, thick, rudely designed as are 
the coarser Turkish product. The Sinneh, on the contrary, the Serabends and 
Shirvans all have a close silky pile. The Shiraz is one of the best medium- 
priced rugs, and distinguished by its block patterns and fancy selvedges. 
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_ THANKSGIVING DINNERS | 


tow 


too 


the color 


A L 

lete, there is a happy medium to be 

a great mistake to make the dinner too up- 
regardless of the dictates of the latest cook- 
Thanksgiving as much as does the Governor’s 
try to have 

of the centrepiece 
are within reach of 


THOUGH the old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinner has been declared obso- 
observed between it and the modern affair 
which takes no cognizance of the day. It is 
to-date, fashionable; there should be a 
certain recognition of time-honored dishes 
books -and diners. Turkey, cranberry sauce, 
minee pies, and nuts and raisins belong to 
proclamation. 
In laying the table 
more pronounced than 
on other days. If you 
the country, get some 
of the long, beautiful 


sprays of bittersweet 
and fill a large bowl 
with them, or take 
the red Virginia creep- 
er and arrange that 
in a mass with some 
of the smaller vines 
straying over the 
cloth. Or use scarlet GRAPE-FRUIT 


mountain - ash berries 
in bunches, set off with greens. If these are 
all difficult to procure and you must rely on 
the florist, use dahlias; these are at their 
best in the late autumn, and are sufficiently 
brilliant to be effective. Asters, too, make 
a good centrepiece for November, and the 
pink and lavender ones mixed are lovely. 
There are some pretty little pasteboard 
trifles to be seen now which are just the thing 
for this dinner. They come in the shape of 
doves, in delicate grays and browns, with the 
body an open box for salted nuts and the 
wide-spread tail ready for the name of a 
guest; if you prefer to use plain cards you 
may fill the boxes with a sherbet or with ice- 
cream and still find them delightfully sug- 
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gestive of the day when game is one of the 
things one recalls as figuring conspicuously 
at the historic dinner of the Pilgrim fathers. 

Light the table with candles in small brass 
candlesticks and set them in pairs about the 
centre. If you have not enough for this lav- 
ish use, you can get small inexpensive ones of 
clear glass which are most attractive. 

A first course of fruit always begins a 
dinner well, especially a long dinner. 

MENU 
Grape-fruit in baskets. 

Clear soup with green-pea timbales. 
Whole salmon or other fish; cucumber sauce. 
Wild turkey; cranber- 
ries; sweet-potatoes ; 

eggplant or cauli- 

flower. 
(‘réme - de - menthe 
sherbet. 

Ducks with celery 
salad. 
Burning mince pie; 
cheese. 

Frozen soufflé. 
Coffee. 

To prepare the grape- 
fruit baskets cut 
through the fruit all 
around the centre and 
sides except where the handle should be. Re- 
move the pulp and scrape the shell. Take 
out the sections, remove all the white skin, 
and lay the pulp in a bowl. Add to it the pulp 
of an orange, a cup of brandied cherries, one 
banana cut up very small, a few seeded white 
grapes, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one 
of maraschino. Fill the shells, heaping well 

in the middle, and serve in scraped ice. 

To make the timbales for the clear soup, 
which is a strong well-seasoned stock, take a 
can of pease and press through the colander; 
to a cup of this put half a cup of stock, a little 
red pepper, salt to taste, and last the whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff. Put this into small 
moulds, filling them only half full, and bake 


IN BASKETS. 
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of water ten 
minutes. You will find 
the large white metal 
thimbles to be had at the 
notion-stores excellent 
for these tiny moulds; it 
is almost impossible to 
buy anything as conven- 
ient in hardware. 

If the fish is a salmon 
it must be boiled, but a 
white or blue fish may be 
baked. Send around with 
it either hollandaise sauce 
or the same thing trans- 
formed into cucumber sauce. Make the first 
by creaming a cup of butter, putting into it 
four egg yolks, unbeaten, one at a time, and 
cooking over boiling water till smooth, stir- 
ring well. Then add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and a very little salt, paprika, 
and nutmeg, and cook till it is thick, when a 
cup of boiling water is to be added and the 
whole stirred and beaten till it is creamy. 
This is the best sauce for a baked fish; for 
one that is boiled add to it a cup of minced 
cucumber and a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and it becomes a cucumber sauce. 

For the main course have a wild turkey if 
it is to be had, by way of a change from the 
ordinary domestic bird; stuff it with bread 
crumbs mixed with either oysters, chestnuts, 
or celery; do not put sage and other savory 
things with these, or you will spoil the flavor, 
but add a suspicion of onion to the crumbs 
and brown them in butter in the frying-pan 
before putting in the other ingredients. 
Prepare the sweet-potatoes with caramel—that 
is, boil them in well-salted water—peel them 
and cut in halves. Dip each one in melted 
butter and then roll it in a stiff syrup of 


in a pan 


A LITTLE 





ICE-CREAM WITH PISTACHIO NUTS. 


melted brown sugar and water and put it in 
the oven to glaze. Cook the eggplant in this 
way: Cut it in halves lengthwise, remove the 
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ROAST PIG IN A BED OF WATERCRESS. 

pulp, and press it under a weight half an 
hour; chop it fine, mix with as much soft 
bread crumbs and season well; fill the shells, 
piling them high in the centre, cover with 
bits of butter, and bake half an hour; serve 
as they are, passing the halves on a small 
platter with a spoon; each person may dip 
out a portion on his plate. 

Follow this hearty course with a refreshing 
sherbet; there is a new one which is very 
good and easily made at home. Prepare a 
lemon ice as usual and freeze it stiff; fill the 
glasses when it is time to serve it, and then 
put on each one three or four of the brilliant 
green créme-de-menthe cherries to be had in 
small bottles at the grocery, with a spoonful 
of liqueur poured over. If you like you may 
color the ice green with fruit color and stand 
in each cup a sprig of mint, dipped first 
in beaten white of egg and then in granu- 
lated sugar. 

After this have a course of game, either 
duck with celery salad passed on small cold 
plates, or quail with French-dressed lettuce. 
If the ducks are large use only a thick slice 
of the breast. 

Make the mince pie much larger and 
thicker than usual, and put it on a round 
platter on the sideboard. When it is time 
to serve it cover it quickly with brandy and 
light it, taking it to the table to burn as a 
plum pudding does, before it is served; this 
makes it seem a different dish from the one 
of every-day. 

The ice-cream which follows this is quite 
out of the ordinary, and, like the sherbet, 
may easily be prepared at home. Take the 
yolks of six eggs, mix with half a cup of 
powdered sugar, and beat till foamy, stand- ~ 
ing the bowl over one of boiling water so 
that the eggs will cook somewhat. When 
































STUFFED EGGPLANT READY TO SERVE. 


thick, cool the bowl and then add a pint of 
cream whipped and a dozen lady-fingers cut 
in small bits and dipped in sherry. Put it in 
a mould and bury in ice and salt for three 
hours. This soufflé needs no cake served 
with it. 

A second menu may be arranged to give 
a choice to some hostess: 

MENU 
Oysters 
Clear soup. 
Slices of boiled salmon with sauce tartare; 
potato balls. 

Boiled turkey with chestnut sauce; mashed 
sweet-potato; cranberries; cauliflower. 
Pineapple sherbet. 

Halves of prairie-chicken; dressed lettuce. 
Burning mince pie. 

Ice-cream with pistachio nuts; small cakes. 
Wafers and Brie cheese. 

Nuts and raisins; coffee. 

In the West prairie-chicken is to be found 
in every city market, but in the East it is 
not so frequently seen. If you cannot get it, 
substitute for it, if the dinner is given in a 
Northern State, a chicken pie, made by put- 
ting altérnate layers of boned stewed 
chicken with others of oysters, seasoning the 
whole and pouring the slightly thickened 
stock over all. Cover with thin paste, but 
do not put any on the sides or bottom of the 
pie; brown nicely in the oven. Do not serve 
lettuce with this, but later as a separate 
course. If this dinner is for Southern guests 
have in place of this pie something which 
will especially appeal to them,—a little roast 
pig. Get one that is very young, stuff it, and 


baste it well; serve in a deep bed of water- 
cress; follow this with a course of dressed 
lettuce or the white hearts of chicory with 
French dressing. 
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The ice-cream is a 
French vanilla moulded 
in a brick or fancy mould 
and covered with green 
pistachio nuts chopped; 
surround with whipped 
cream well sprinkled with 
nuts also. Have small 
sponge-cakes frosted with 
a plain white boiled 
icing. Foreigners com- 
plain bitterly of our na- 
tional custom of offering 
the vegetables with the 
meat in our main course; 
abroad each is served by itself. In a Thanks- 
giving dinner there is certainly a danger that 
a mixture of turkey, cranberries, potatoes, 
gravy, and vegetables may form a plateful 
anything but appetizing. It is always a safe 
plan to have but one vegetable besides the 
potato which we rather absurdly consider a 
necessity, and to choose one that is rather 
dry. This is the especial advantage of the 
eggplant in the first menu. Cauliflower is 
really better alone as an entrée rather than 
with other things, and it may be offered after 





THE PLACE CARD, WITH SALTED NUTS. 


the meat and before the sherbet, The cran- 
berry may be shaped in timbale moulds, and 
be passed on a round platter. A couple 
of jelly-glasses may be used as moulds in 
place of these, and the jelly may be turned 
out to decorate the table, with the small 
dishes of nuts and raisins and the bon- 
bons or erystallized fruit which add so much 
to its beauty. 

Fancy moulds which may be bought at 
any hardware-store may be used instead of 
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plain glasses to form the cranberry jelly. The 
prettier the dishes look the better, and the 
homely cranberry, if daintily served on a cut- 
glass dish with pale green leaves as a doily 
under the form of jelly, is indeed for once a 
thing of beauty as well as a gastronomic joy. 

The mince pie may 
be made in individual 
dishes instead of in 
one large pan for va- 
riety. Covered with 
strips of pastry in- 
stead of a thick com- 
plete crust, the burn- 
ing brandy will sink 
into the mince-meat 
and impart a delicious 
flavor. 

Serve the halves of 
the prairie - chicken, 
when this game is the 
one chosen, with a 
garnish of watercress 
also. This should be served always from the 
pantry, a half bird being given to each guest. 

The wafers should be toasted and served 
very hot. As Brie cheese is moist, a small 
silver butter-knife should be given each 
guest for use with this course. Split water 
crackers are often used instead of wafers. 


A BURNING 
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A most appropriate and acceptable bever- 
age to serve at a Thanksgiving dinner is 
spiced cider. To make it, boil sweet cider 
fifteen minutes with sugar to taste, and whole 
cloves and stick cinnamon; serve it very hot 
in tall glasses with the roast and game 
courses. If the cider 
is freshly made do not 
add sugar at all, as it 
will be sufficiently 
sweetened ip boiling 
it down somewhat. It 
is considered correct 
to stir it, as it cooks, 
with a red-hot poker, 
though it does not 
seem to especially im- 
prove its flavor, which 
is all that one could 
wish without the he- 
roic measure. Any 
of the old-fashioned 
home-made wines such 
as currant or elderberry may be offered the 
guests after the coffee, in tiny glasses, or 
they may be served hot and spiced in place of 
the cider. Anything which suggests the 
homely, Puritan, unworldly character of the 
day is always in keeping, and the more 
unusual it is, the better. 


MINCE PIE. 
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N some of the suburbs afternoon progressive-euchre parties are in vogue 
this season with one or two rather novel features. To begin with, six- 
handed bid euchre is the game played. When time is called the points 
of the two sides are added up, and the three partners who have the highest 
score progress. But the points of the losers are also kept, and at the end of 
the afternoon the one who has the highest number of points gets the prize. 
In this way it may easily happen that one who has not been constantly a 
winner may yet establish a prize record. The change of partners is effected 
at the end of each game by the moving together of the three left at the table, 
which, with the sitting together of the three incoming. players, secures the 
change all round. Light refreshments are served about the middle of the 
afternoon, which is much better than at the end of the game, when the 
chance of spoiling one’s dinner by dipping into various. sweets and goodies is 
excellent. The At asks the players to remain. at the tables, the latter 
are covered with cloths, and the refreshments are served. Then all traces 
of the repast are removed and the games go on to the finish. 

Monogram fans for bridemaids are a much-esteemed gift. The intertwined 
initials are usually hand-painted in forget-me-nots on the broad outside rib 
of the fan. They are very elegant and of course much more costly when the 
letters are traced in tiny diamonds. The fans are usually in lace or gauze 
effects. 

A young girl who is the dessert-maker of her household finds that her 
family relishes “snow eggs” as much as any of the after-dinner delicacies 
which she offers them. The dessert is really old-fashioned floating island with 
variations. The whites of four eggs are beaten to a stiff froth and dropped, 
a spoonful at a time, into a pint of boiling milk, and kept over the range till 
they poach a little but do not get brown. Slip them off into a shallow 
dish, thicken the milk with the yolks, sweeten, and add any desired flavoring. 
Pour this custard around the whites, and just before sending to the table 
sprinkle the whole with a little chopped stale macaroon. 

A circle of young women in one of the large manufacturing cities have 
carried on for several years most excellent work. They take care of the chil- 
dren of poor sick women, thus relieving them of the obstacle to a stay in the 
hospital. Many tenement-house mothers struggle on to death itself rather 
than leave their little helpless ones until forced to. The young settlement 
workers, for such is really the principle of their scheme, have rented a house, 
and as many as possible of the temporarily motherless children are received. 
The girls serve in turn as residents, staying three weeks at a time, and being 
relieved by a system which prevents an entire change at one time of the self- 
constituted guardians. In the event of the death of the mother the children 
are further looked after until some permanent arrangement can be made 
for them. 

In making sandwiches it should be remembered that a fundamental rule 
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is that the filling should be minced, if possible, and moistened into a sort of 
paste with some suitable sauce or liquid. A tablespoonful of whipped cream 
is one of the easiest and most procurable of moisteners, or the plain cream 
may be used. -If the cream is used with meat it should be salted, if with 
fruits it may be sweetened. Candied fruits chopped fine and moistened with 
wine or lemon juice make a good sandwich filling. Another sweet filling is 
made with nuts and stoned raisins, which are moistened with a very little 
icing. This filling is good spread between crackers, or may be used with 
brown bread. 

An attractive arrangement seen in a young girl’s room possessed other ad- 
vantages than those of economy and good effect, which were quickly apparent. 
A cheval-glass mounted in some cheap wood had been bought at a much lower 
price than those of fine finish. The frame and mount of the glass had then 
been neatly covered with cretonne of a light, pretty pattern. In front of 
the glass was a low square seat cushioned and edged with a frill of the same 
cretonne, and at one side stood a wicker table with two tiers and wide 
arching handle, such as is used on summer piazzas as a needlework or tea 
table. In this case the table was filled with the necessities for the toilet. Its 
double tiers were each edged with a frill of the cretonne and a pretty flat bow 
of harmonizing ribbon surmounted the point of the handle. The arrange- 
ment economized space and permitted also shifting about the room to get a 
good light. 

It is becoming more and more common for the daughters of even the most 
comfortable homes to take courses in various practical occupations for the 
benefit of the family service. In all cities and towns of any prominence now 
there are places where millinery, dressmaking, fine laundering, and different 
departments of housekeeping are taught, usually at the headquarters of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association if at no other. In many cities splen- 
didly equipped domestic-science institutions offer facilities for these courses, 
and it is by no means the wage-earning woman who takes advantage of them. 
One young woman took a six weeks’ course in the laundering of fine flannels 
following the ruin, through careless washing, of the family’s fall outfit of 
expensive flannels costing close upon a hundred dollars. Millinery and dress- 
making have attracted others, and fine and plain sewing. In a waitress course 
at a well-known New York institute there were half a dozen girls who 
came to it in their carriages, and a course in plumbing at the same place at- 
tracted a number of young women who were interested in that part of house- 
hold economy and wished to inform themselves concerning it. This is an 
excellent move in the right direction, and if pursued and extended will sim- 
plify the domestic-service problem of the next generation. 

An ingenious girl who has some skill with the brush evolved a much-ad- 
mired set of hangings for her college bookshelves out of simple and unusual 
materials. A couple of potato-bags were coaxed from a farmer uncle and 
were opened, sewed together, washed, and hemmed. From the bottom up was 
then painted a graceful straying design of poppies which, against the dull 
tan of the fabric, was most effective. 

A German physician has discovered that the wearing of tight face veils may 
easily produce skin troubles. The nets catch and hold dust and entrap all 
general impurities of the air, and so, unless kept perfectly clean, they en- 
danger not only the complexion, but the lungs. The dotted nets of course 
cannot be washed, and they should be discarded after reasonable wear or if 
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they show any evidences of soil. Other veils can be easily cleaned by dipping 
them into clear tepid water into which a few drops of alcohol have been 
sprinkled. They may be dried by stretching over a pillow. 

Have for use in your own room at least a set of dust cloths made of silko- 
lene. They may be about three-quarters of a yard square, hemmed neatly 
at both ends, and as regularly sent to the laundry as are the towels. 

To remove dry or fresh paint stains from clothing, use equal parts of am- 
monia and spirits of turpentine. Wet the spots thoroughly several times, 
afterward washing with soap-suds and rinsing in clear water. 

To give the needed fulness to blouse-waists, or indeed to any bodice, young 
women now often wear a square of white lawn on which are three or four 
ruffles each from two and a half to three inches wide. The ruffies are made 
very full, and the piece is pinned to the corset-cover with four small safety 
pins. More elaborate and for the same purpose are those made with satin 
ribbon. A flexible quality of ribbon is used, about two inches wide, which is 
shirred in full ruffles on a piece of silesia of corresponding color. About 
five ruffles are sufficient. A band of ribbon goes over the shoulder and is at- 
tached to a piece that passes across the back from either end of the silesia. 
This harness arrangement holds the little garment in place. The same 
arrangement can be used with the lawn ruffles carried out in stitched bands 
of lawn or ribbon. 

Silver-topped vinaigrettes easily may become a source of danger unless they 
are of the purest quality of silver. Even in the so-called pure silver bottles 
enough copper is used to form, if reached by the ammonia, the deadly copper 
salts. This poison is so active that, should a very small amount enter the 
blood through a scratch on the face, an open pimple, or other abrasion, the 
result might easily be fatal, and would certainly be serious. Vinaigrettes 
with glass stoppers are to be preferred. 

Dressing-table sets, brushes, looking-glass, and other necessities for the 
toilet come now in mounts corresponding with the fashionable and. attractive 
mission furniture. They are effectively decorated with poppies. 

For roasted almond sandwiches shell, blanch, and roast the almonds without 
oil or butter. They will need to be carefully watched. When they are 
a pale straw color, take out and let stand until cold, then chop fine. Mix them 
with mayonnaise or very thick whipped cream, with a dust of salt. 

An ingenious young woman has devised a method by which her one good 
silk petticoat may be used for a long or street costume as she needs it. She 
fitted a yoke to her figure, putting a row of eyes around the lower edge. The 
petticoat was finished straight around the top, a narrow facing holding a 
shir string, and hooks were attached to correspond with the eyes on the yoke. 
When a short skirt was needed the yoke was not worn, and the petticoat was 
drawn around the waistband by the shir string. For house wear with a 
train skirt the petticoat was hooked to the bottom of the yoke, the fulness 
again regulated by the shir string, which of course was tied for this purpose 
at the bottom of the yoke in the back. The arrangement has proved per- 
fectly practical and satisfactory. 

A college girl’s device to utilize the college gas instead of the more expen- 
sive aleohol-lamp in making her cup of afternoon tea may be suggestive to some 
other young woman in bachelor-girl or studio apartments. The little tea- 
kettle was hung by a string from the chandelier, and the student’s drop-light 
moved directly beneath, where its flame quickly set the kettle singing. 
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HE possession of a good store of dainty 
linen is a joy to every housekeeper. It 
amounts, indeed, to an instinct with us, 

and is doubtless an heirloom of heredity that 
has come down through the long years since 
the time when to prepare her linen-chest was 
the proud, and in some periods of civilization 
almost the only, occupation of the marriage- 
able daughter of the household. Things are 
made much easier for us of the present day, 
and if sometimes we sigh for the durability 
of the handspun linens, we cannot seriously 
regret them in the wealth of exquisite prod- 
ucts of the modern loom that are offered to 
us at prices to suit every purse. 

It is perhaps, too, a part of this same in- 
stinct that gives to the housewife of the mo- 
ment a wish to put some hand touch to her 
stock of household linen,—a desire she grati- 
fies if she is rich and busy by having crest, 
monogram, or initials embroidered for her at 
any of the many shops where this work is 
beautifully done. Other women prefer to 
make this finish personal, and put the neces- 
sary embroidery marking on with their own 
needles. It is for these women that the 
Bazar offers designs of various elaborateness, 
any of which can be readily transferred for 
embroidery on linens. 

Table-cloths, certainly all fine ones, should 
be carefully lettered in embroidery. The rule 
for the placing of the letters is not absolute. 
There is a choice between putting them forty 
inches in from the corner diagonally, or on 
each opposite side of the centre of the cloth, 
leaving room between for the centrepiece. 
In the latter case, for a five-foot table, the let- 
ters should be about twenty-seven inches apart 
to place them at the requisite spot. The size 
of the letters for cloths should be from two 
to three inches. They may be monograms or 
interlaced letters. Sometimes a housekeeper 
choosing a set of table linen selects a fern, 
rosebud, or fleur-de-lis design, and introduces 
the same pattern in the group of letters which 
form the monogram or initials. The nap- 


kins should be marked with letters of the same 
general design—that is, if Old English is used 
on the cloth they should be repeated in 
smaller size on the napkins. Where the latter 
shall be marked is a matter of individual 
taste. If the napkin is to be folded for the 
last fold, from each end in under the centre, 
the letters must be placed in the centre of 
that final square, the point to be easily found 
by folding the napkin, then marking it at the 
proper place. Sometimes they are marked in 
the very centre of the napkin and are folded 
to correspond when placed at the cover. A 
common way to mark them is diagonally in 
the centre of the last square when the napkin 
is entirely folded, the base of the letters 
pointing toward the outer corner of the nap- 
kin. The size of the letters should be from 
one to one and a quarter inches for napkins. 

For sheets the letters should be from two to 
two and a half inches, those for the pillow- 
cases matching in design and from one to one 
and a quarter. This is the average size. Some 
housekeepers like a very small, neat, and 
legible letter. The marking, as a rule, is 
placed in the centre of the width of the sheet, 
far enough down from the upper end to show 
when the sheet is turned over. As the manner 
of disposing of the upper edge of the sheet 
when it is placed on the bed varies according 
to individual taste and practice, this point 
must be considered by the marker before she 
places her letter. Pillow-cases are marked in 
the centre of the fold just above the hem, 
bolster-cases either at one end like the pillow- 
cases,. when small letters are used, or in the 
centre on the top if the large initials are pre- 
ferred. 

For towels if one letter only is used it 
should be about two inches in size. If two or 
three are put on, letters one inch high 
are large enough. The marking of towels 
should be clear and distinct. If embroidery 
or drawn-work decorates them a single letter 
is sufficient to indicate ownership, and is per- 
haps to be preferred to two or three. For 
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OLD ENGLISH ALPHABET. 


the soft damask or plain linen face-towels 
with which the well-regulated linen-closet is 
well supplied, a single small initial is all that 
is necessary. It may be interpolated here 
that huckaback, which is excellent for general 
use, is much too harsh for wiping the face. 
Many housewives buy pieces of diaper linen, 
cut them into small lengths by drawing the 
thread, hem or buttonhole the ends, and find 
them soft and inexpensive face-towels. A 
quality of narrow and heavy piece linen is 
also cut up and used in this way. 

It is probably only when a bride is pre- 
paring her household trousseau that her 
kitchen linen will be decorated, although in 
these days of devotion to the fitness of things 
we hear of beautifully decorated kitchens in 
which the linen used is embroidered to cor- 
respond. One fitted in white and Delft blue 
had all the towels and bread-cloths finished 
with an outline letter in the same shade of 
washable blue cotton. It was effective, undoubt- 
edly, and was probably a satisfaction to its 
owner, but when one thinks of the procession 
of incapables who sweep past the kitchen range 
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EMPIRE WREATH FOR LINEN. 





in the course of a year, the futility of em- 
broidered dish-cloths is rather strongly accen- 
tvated. 

Counterpanes, unless they are the plain 
linen variety, are not embroidered. The work, 
over the raised design of a good Marseilles 
spread, would hardly be noticed. Linen coun- 
terpanes made of heavy linen sheets, usually 
with deep hemstitched edges, are embroidered 
with large letters which are often set in a 
half circle of flower or vine tracery. It will 
be seen that a housewife, to keep her linen- 
closet up to the mark in every sense of the 
word, will need to have busy fingers. If she 
elects to be very thorough she must em- 
broider her blankets, with a large or small 
initial, as she prefers, but she need hardly 
go to the length of one industrious young 
housekeeper who put a large monogram, de- 
signed in a loose running stitch, on the net 
draperies of her mosquito canopy. 

Little wreath designs are often used, with a 
simple letter in the centre, the whole being 
embroidered in the same white French cotton. 
These are more used on napkins and fancy 
doilies than on towels. Another pretty and 
effective design is a simple ribbon twisted 
into a circle and tied in a bow-knot. The 
ribbon is embroidered in plain over-and-over 
stitch, and inside it should be a single initial 
or a monogram. 

It is very unwise to use any color in em- 
broidering household linen. The only place 
where it is admissible is on the towels, and 
even when these have colored borders one is 
very likely to have the heartrending experi- 
ence of seeing them come out of the wash 
with the Delft-blue letters, that matched the 
border so beautifully, showing a sickly tur- 
quoise shade in contrast with the better-wear- 
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FOR EMBROIDERY ON LINENS. 


ing blue woven in the linen. There probably 
are wash embroidery cottons that will stand 
the onslaughts of boiling, washing powders, 
and strong soaps that will be their fate; but 
one is not sure of getting the one that is 
really fast color. 

When it comes to embroidering the dozen 
table-cloths, four, five, or six dozen napkins, 
dozens of towels of the different sizes and 
styles, doilies, sheets, pillow-cases, and bu- 
reau-covers that go to make up a girl’s wed- 
ding outfit, even of the simplest, the most en- 
thusiastie needlewoman will quail before the 
task. She will choose a simple design for the 
main part of her linen, even though she be- 
gan with an ambitious idea of making the 
embroidery very ornamental and attractive. 
A good Old English letter is about as much 
in favor as any other style, but block letters, 
quite plain and severe, are also used. Cross 
stitch, too, copied from the old samplers of our 
grandmothers, is often seen on towels, where 
the rather coarse weave of the huckaback or 
damask makes it easy to count threads. 

Patterns, ready for transferring, of these 
letters may be ordered from the Bazar at fif- 
teen cents a dozen for the large two-inch 
size, and ten cents a dozen for the one-inch 
or one-half-inch letters. The letters come in 
a long strip and should be cut apart and 
transferred to the linen by pressing the back 
of the paper with a warm iron. Where two 
or three letters are desired a dozen of each 
may be bought and the three letters stamped 
side by side. Letters one-half inch high will 
be the size to use inside the wreaths. These 
wreath patterns, too, may be bought by the 
dozen at fifteen cents. The size cotton to 
use for the embroidery depends entirely on 
the size of the letter to be worked. Mercerized 


cotton is the best for working qualities and 
for laundering. 

It is best, always, to do such work in a 
frame. A small-size hoop is best, as easiest to 
handle. Where there is a broad line to be 
covered with solid embroidery the ground 
should be stuffed with long stitches of coarse 
cotton, and for narrow lines one or two 
threads should be drawn the length of the 
line and the work done over and over this. 
The flowers and leaves in the wreaths, as well 
as the ribbon bow, should be done in solid 
over-and-over stitch, stuffed. 

The small, one-half-inch letters may be 
used for napkins, where these letters are to 
be put together, and also for handkerchiefs 
and underclothing. Many brides have their 
undergarments embroidered by hand with the 
initials or with the first name written out 
and stamped in fac-simile. The little 
wreaths, too, with a letter inside, are very 
dainty on underclothing. The fad of em- 
broidering one’s initials on a shirt-waist is, 
happily, only a fad and a decidedly evan- 


escent one. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT WREATH. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


ANY careful housekeepers supply to their maids working-sets of 
M caps and aprons. The caps are of the mob fashion and slip over the 

hair during sweeping and dusting time. The aprons are of gingham, 
usually plain blue or pink, and are made with a long full skirt and high 
square bib with bands going over the shoulder, and down to the belt behind. 
It is a good plan to have the sets in different colors, as it is easier then to 
watch that they are laundered sufficiently often. Some housekeepers provide 
and keep these only for their own use, forgetting that the maid is much less 
likely to clean promptly dusty hair and skin than they are themselves. The 
outlay is small in proportion to the tidiness gained. 

What will be new to many housekeepers is the dictum of a cooking teacher 
to the effect that the ingredients for pancakes, fritters, and the like should 
be mixed at least two hours before the batter is needed. In this way the 
flour has a chance to swell and the batter is not only better, but more whole- 
some. 

A variation in fried bananas for a dessert is to fry them croquette fashion. 
The skin is removed and they are cut in two, leaving square ends so they 
will stand upright. They are then rolled in flour and fried in hot fat. An 
excellent sauce to serve with them is a little currant jelly diluted with boiling 
water, and added to it a little shredded candied orange peel. A lemon sauce 
may be used if preferred. The liking for cooked bananas seems to be a 
cultivated one, but it is worth while to encourage the taste, for the fruit as a 
food is wholesome and nutritious. 

A prize recipe for plain stewed prunes has been developed in response to 
a competition started by a California fruit-growing association. As it was 
selected from those of many competitors, it may be supposed to represent 
the perfected process of serving this useful fruit in the simplest way. Wash 
one pound of prunes in several waters, nearly cover with water, and let stand 
overnight. Then simmer on the back of the stove until tender. Just before 
removing from the stove add a large tablespoonful of sugar. 

A sirloin steak served in a chafing-dish is a thrifty substitute for roast beef 
for a small family. Select a cut weighing not more than two pounds and a 
half, and have it rolled in shape to fit in an earthenware saucepan of a size 
that will go on the chafing-dish. Sprinkle the steak with salt and pepper, 
melting a bit of butter in the saucepan before the steak is put in. Do not 
cover the dish, and allow each side of the steak to cook about fifteen minutes. 
When done sprinkle the top thickly with chopped parsley, bits of butter, and a 
few drops of lemon juice, letting this dressing eat in for five minutes more 
before the steak is served in the dish in which it is cooked. 

Croquettes often break open, to the dismay of the inexperienced cook. 
The cause may be any one of several things. Either the croquettes are too 
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large, or they are not thoroughly coated with the egg and crumb covering, 
or the fat may not be hot enough, or too many may have been put in the 
kettle at a time. 

The passing of the American breakfast, except in the American boarding- 
house, is almost accomplished. Few private families think of having meat, 
potatoes, griddle cakes, and so forth, as was formerly the case. Fruit, a 
choice of several of the many varieties of cereals now eaten, with eggs on 
order, rolls and coffee, are so common a breakfast menu as to be almost an 
average one. Often a slice of bacon and a jar of marmalade find place on the 
table or are at the call of any member of the family. The tray breakfast sent 
to the rooms is common at house parties, and it is even less substantial than 
those just described. The luncheon menu is in fact more like the old-time 
breakfast service; chops, steak, or fish with a broiled vegetable or fruit and 
often a hot bread find a place on it. 

City folk going to a farmhouse for the summer enjoy particularly the 
delicious vegetables which are offered to them. A part of their excellence is 
due, no doubt, to their quick transit from garden to table, but a good part 
comes, too, from the cream method of cooking them which farmers’ wives 
have long understood. Instead of butter, a few tablespoonfuls of cream are 
added, imparting a delicious flavor. These country cooks let their fresh 
vegetables boil in a very little water that is put on cold and is usually 
allowed to boil away and not be drained off. The seasoning, with the cream, is 
added, and the whole heated through before being sent to the table. This pro- 
cess makes a new dish of pease, Lima beans, squash, or new potatoes, and is 
worth trying in city kitchens. 

In serving oysters roasted the “ pepper roast” that Californians so much 
enjoy should be tried now and again. Pick over one dozen large oysters, 
strain the liquor and measure it; there should be a half-cupful. Add this 
to the oysters with one tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one-half of a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped green or red peppers. Turn into a flat dish and cook in a hot oven 
until the edges of the oysters curl, then pour over buttered toast. 

Car house-cleaning arouses the envy of the housekeeper who occasionally 
has an opportunity to see it. The system of compressed air used to overhaul 
a set of sleeping-cars at the end of their trip produces a result that is per- 
fection itself. Quickness and thoroughness, the two essential elements of 
success, are secured in the highest degree. From the hose jets of com- 
pressed air are played upon the draperies, carpets, mattresses, blankets, etc., 
as streams of water might be turned on a fire. It is surprising to see the 
dust that will leave a clean-looking mattress on the application of this pow- 
erful force. In some Western cities the principle has been commercially ap- 
plied to domestic house-cleaning, and companies provide men and apparatus 
for this house service. A four-story house turned over to them for a few 
hours is cleaned absolutely. Every inch of the walls is gone over, all carpets, 
furniture, draperies, mattresses, pillows, and so forth, are subjected to the 
powerful cleansing agent, and every particle of dust is removed. It is said 
that bacteria and germs are also eliminated in the process, which, it has been 
found, too, can be accomplished with comparative cheapness. The house- 
keeper’s fight with dirt and dust has always existed since homes were estab- 
lished, but in our modern homes, overfilled and badly built as too many of 
them are, the struggle assumes proportions that are almost overwhelming. 
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Our modern enlightenment, too, has shown us the dangers lurking in dust, 
and a quick and efficient service for keeping our homes hygienically cleaned 
will be welcomed. 

If a few mint leaves are added to the apple sauce which is to be served 
with roast pork or roast goose, it will be found that its flavor is much 
improved. An apple mint jelly is more elaborate, but is delicious to serve 
with meats. Select a half-dozen apples of good tart flavor and cut them 
in small pieces without coring or paring. Prepare a mint water by packing 
mint leaves in a eup until it is full. Wash them clean, chop fine, and cover 
with a pint of hot water, allowing them to steep for ten minutes. Strain 
and pour the liquid over the apples in a saucepan, and let them simmer in 
the mint water until they are perfectly tender, after which strain through a 
fine seive and add a cupful of sugar and the juice of two lemons. Have 
ready a half-box of gelatine which has soaked for half an hour in a cupful 
of cold water, and add it to the hot apple pulp before straining the whole 
through cheese-cloth. The jelly may be strained into a shallow dish to be 
about an inch and a half thick, and then cut in even cubes to garnish cold 
meats, or it may be poured into very small individual cups like egg-holders, 
and turned out in these forms around the meat, sprigs of parsley being used 
with it. 

A chafing-dish course useful in warm weather for luncheon or supper is 
mock or liver terrapin. Take half a calf’s liver and cook thoroughly by either 
frying or boiling; then cut into dice and sprinkle with a dry seasoning 
made from one tablespoonful of mustard, a saltspoonful of salt, and a pinch 
of cayenne. Into a hot saucepan put two tablespoonfuls of butter, and stir 
in one tablespoonful of flour. When the mixture thickens add half a pint 
of water, then the liver. Let all come to a boil, stirring constantly, before a 
gill of wine and two hard-boiled eggs chopped fine are added and the 
whole served at once. 

Every housekeeper dreads the shower of coal ash which the winter’s fires 
shed upon the furniture and other home belongings. Till the millennium 
of cheap electric heating arrives, however, it must be endured with such 
mitigation as may be’ possible. One housekeeper finds a degree of relief 
in cheese-cloth covers for every register. These are simply pieces of the 
thin material cut to fit the register and hemmed. They are put up with 
four pins, one in each corner, and are kept constantly in place, except those 
in the parlor, which are taken down during company hours. Every morn- 
ing all are removed and brushed, their heavy coating attesting their service. 
Two sets are needed, or one and a half, to permit frequent laundering. If, 
with this precaution, the dust flues of the furnace are opened positively ev- 
ery time the fire is shaken, the lessened dust soil will be additionally per- 
ceptible, but to the average furnace caretaker this simple precaution seems a 
mountain of effort. 

The neatest housekeepers rather frown upon paper on the pantry shelves. 
Unless carefully looked after and frequently renewed, it gathers dust and con- 
ceals crumbs and spilled bits, gets greasy, and is apt to harbor roaches or other 
shelf vermin. A much better plan is to have the shelves painted over with a 
heavy coat of “flat” paint, after which they are easily enamelled by any 
member of the family with a can of the finish sold.for bath-tubs. This treat- 
ment can be renewed easily and cheaply each spring and fall, and the result 
will be much more cleanly and satisfactory than the paper covers. 
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baby belongings, especially in the gifts 
we make for the little ones. It is that 
they are not useful. Mother is likely to be 
practical, and she will appreciate a useful 
gift, for it will be a real help te “er. Stand- 
ing before a shop window adorned with baby 
exquisiteness, a woman exclaimed, “ And not 
one practical thing here.” There were French 
slips which cost $75 and white silk bootees 
for $5, real lace bibs and cloaks of costly 
white faille. No doubt these things have 
their place, but baby clothes and toilet ac- 
cessories just as exquisite as these may be 
made which will be at 
the same time usable. 
Exquisiteness need not 
be sacrificed to accom- 
plish this end. Fine 
sewing and fine ; 
French white work are , 
washable and are ap- 
propriate as well as 
lovely, so one is not 
limited in the number 
and variety of useful 
gifts. 
There 


’ ‘HERE is frequently a decided fault in 


are many 
kinds of needlework, 
moreover, which can 
be done in the hand— 
that is, unframed—and these may be made to 
serve as “ pick-up” work. To ‘have this sort 
of work on hand not only saves time by em- 
ploying the betweentimes which would other- 
wise be lost, but it is very simple and easy to 
do. Hemstitching; drawn-work patterns, in- 
volving only a few threads, which, if repeated 
in half-inch bands and bars, may be made to 
have a very elaborate effect as well as a most 
dainty one; embroidery, button-hole,and brier, 
or seamstress feather stitch may be adapted 
in many ways in both the making and adorn- 
ing of baby things. Tucks fastened down 
with the brier stitch are made firm and less 
difficult to iron. Satin stitch in silk on 
flannel is most pleasant to do, and button- 
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holing the edges of little blanket shawls and 
petticoats is morc like play than work. 

Seamstress feather stitch may be done on 
fine white stuffs so as to become a line of 
open-work; that is, the thread may be drawn 
tight enough to part the ground thread in a 
very pretty way on nainsook or linen lawn. 
If the material is not a sheer one then draw 
two threads, leaving a few between these, 
and span this little space with feather stitch 
taken into the lines left by the drawn 
threads. This opens a dainty little bar simi- 
lar to those in the bonnet strings shown, 
though these are done by herring-bone stitch 
taken into the drawn 
lines, another useful 
and pretty method, by 
the way. 

A pair of embroid- 
ered bonnet ties is an 
acceptable gift. They 
should be. made of 
linen lawn each a little 
more than half a yard 
long. Cut them five 
inches wide, which will 
allow for a quarter-of- 
an-inch hemstitehed 
hem. This should be 
carried all the way 
round. The upper end 
should be finished with a hem ‘because ‘it 
can then be laid in a little fold and fastened 
to the outside of the bonnet. If the worker 
does her French laid-work in her hand—that 
is, without framing—the hemstitching may be 
done first, but if she will frame it, as is best, 
there should be sufficient margin left to the 
linen to make it possible to set it in the hoops. 
The fleur-de-lis and shamrock pattern is em- 
broidered im fine French working - cotton. 
The stitches of this work should alwa¥s be 
placed straight across the forms. If this 
simple rule is followed and a little practice 
added to it, the perfection of white work. is 
really assured. ‘The stitches which raise the 
work should be placed in exactly the opposite 
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direction. A pair of pretty strings may be 
made by working parallel rows of open her- 
ring-bone, alternating with rows of double 
hemstitching and brier stitch to the depth of 
three or four inches. The simple little pillow- 
case is so decorated. One or more of these 
little cushion slips are an especially nice gift. 

After baby is four months old the little 
wrapping-blanket is replaced by the jacket, 
and if mothers realized the necessity for these 
little extra garments, babies would have fewer 
unaccountable colds. Some think that the 
little dress yoke looks so much prettier, and 
therefore make plain flannel jackets to be 
worn under the slip. This is not a bad idea, 
but the outer jacket has its obvious advan- 


tages. The “nightingale” of our illustra- 
tion is one of the prettiest patterns, as 


well as the most convenient, which clever- 
ness has yet invented. It may be said to be 
a compromise between the little shawl and 
the conventional jacket. 

Garments which are readily adjusted are 
an immense advantage in dressing a young 
baby. Sleeves are exceedingly troublesome 
to both mother and baby, especially when it 
comes to the third pair. The jacket is cut 
almost in a circle from about five-eighths of a 
yard of white flannel laid over a piece of 
blue China silk of the same size. The color 
of the lining tints the flannel most daintily. 

The order of procedure in making the little 
garment is this: Have the design which in- 
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THE MOCCASIN PATTERN. 


cludes the scalloped edge marked on the 
square of flannel. Embroider the fronts and 
sleeves in white or pale blue. Fine twisted 
embroidery silk should be used for the work. 
The roses are in satin stitch, as are also the 
leaves and edges of the buds which are 
“filled in” with 
knots. These 
and effective knots are 
used also in the _ rose 
centres. Outline the stems. 
When the embroidery is 
finished lay the flannel 
over the silk and baste the 
two fabrics together just 
outside the scallops and 
again ‘inside. Then but- 
tonhole the scallops; thus 
the flannel and its lining 
are made one, and the 
sacque, when cut out, is 
finished. Tack the ribbons 
in place, fold over at the 
shoulders, and fasten two 
rosettes at the neck with 
tie strings under them. 

It is careful work to 
buttonhole two fabrics to- 
gether, but, like all work 


French 
convenient 
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on flannel, it is very plea- 
sant. For every-day wear 
these sacques can be made 
without the embroidery— 
that is, with the button- 
holed edge only. About 
four are needed in the 
layette. Cut after this 
pattern, they are easily 
washed and pressed, and if 
this is properly done they 
will be as fresh as new. 
With the shortening of 
baby’s clothes comes the 
necessity for shoes of some 
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more substantial character 
than worsted socks. The 
little boots with stiff soles 
look entirely out of place. Slippers are suffi- 
ciently dainty, but nothing is quite so pretty 
as moccasins. ‘They may be bought ready- 
made, but to this there are two objections; 
in the first place, they are expensive, as one 
needs about half a dozen pairs; and then so 
few fit well. Often those which cost the 
most refuse to stay on at the heel, and are 
otherwise unsatisfactory. A quarter of a 
yard of tan kid is required to cut a pair. 
Fold this once so as to cut out both shoes 
at one time. Lay on a lap-board and mark 
the larger pattern by tracing round the edge 





BABY’S LINEN PILLOW-CASE. 


lightly with a pencil, then cut out with sharp 
scissors without raising the pattern from the 
board. It is not feasible to put pins through 


NIGHTINGALE OF FLANNEL AND BLUE SILK. 


the kid. The dotted bars show where to cut 
the slits for the ribbons. There will be bits 
of cuttings large enough to make the vamps. 
Fold the sides of the larger section over the 
dotted lines a b, so that the sides of the two 
triangles at the heel will coincide, and the 
back seam will lap. Stitch the heel across on 
the line of its shape near the edge, and stitch 
up the back seam double, which is quite 
possible on the machine, though it takes a 
little management. It may, of course, be 
done by hand. 

Now lay a straight facing of silk, a little 
more than two inches wide, right side to the 
right of the kid, and stitch it up one side, 
across the top, and down the other side. 
Turn this, which brings the facing inside the 
ankle. Turn up the lower edge of the silk 
and top-sew across with stitches not taken 
through the kid. Face the tongue of the 
vamp and the front edges of the moccasin 
with silk in the same way. The sides and top 
of the shoe may be finished with a quilling 
of ribbon, or they may be embroidered in 
some fancy stitch beforehand as in the illus- 
tration. Run in the tie ribbon, and the 
dainty moccasins are complete. The mocca- 
sin pattern in correct size will be sent to any 
one sending stamped and _ self-addressed 
envelope to the Bazar. 

One-yard squares of silk flannel button- 
holed on the four sides, little veils made of 
fine Brussels net and edged with lace, little 
home-made bonnets upon which embroidery 
and fine sewing can be displayed, are among 
other gifts which may serve the double pur- 
pose of adding to baby’s comfort and help- 
ing mother. 
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How to Like Work 
VER since Mark Twain showed us Tom Sawyer selling, for sundry prized 
% E considerations, the hitherto undesired privilege of whitewashing his 
aunt’s fence, we have all had a suspicion that the difference between work 
and play was purely mental. If we liked work, we have admitted to ourselves, 
it would not be ~ ork; but the difficulty has beem how to like it. 

Here is the place for a new cult—let us, coining a word of the usual mixed 
pedigree, call it Vsycho-manual Science. The brilliant woman who should 
make herself: mistress and priestess of this art would surely do the world 
much good and coin a mint of money as well. For who would: not go to a 
teacher who could show one how to work and like it? 

The rudiments of the science are extremely simple, but its application 
is infinite, and would, of course, require.a complete change of mental habit. 
Let us consider first what the present habit is. When you are washing dishes, 
for instance; what.is im. your mind? Don’t you wish they would hurry up 
and get done; and then stay done? and don’t you consider that to wash dishes 
three times a day for three hundred. and sixty-five days a year is too much for 
human endurance? What a distanee have you fallen from the innocent days 
of infancy when you stuffed a cork into a bottle a thousand times, and chuekled 
at the chance to do it again! Psycho-manual Science would aim to destroy 
the false mental attitude of the adult mind and restore the innocent delight 
in activity so characteristic of the infant mind. 

What, now, is the truth in regard to this matter? It is that in reality you 
would not do anything else but wash dishes if you could. For what constrains 
yout No outer power; merely the faet that you prefer clean dishes to soiled 
ones; therefore you prefer to wash dishes, or else you would not wash them 

It is difficult. to realize this at once, and therefore a course of treatments, 
and possibly lessons, may be advisable. The next time you are doing some- 
thing with a very unwilling mind, repeat this formula to yourself, again and 
again, until you. believe it: “ This. that I am now doing is what, under all the 
circumstanees, I prefer to do, at this moment, above all other things. Of 
course, then, I enjoy it.” 

This treatment faithfully applied during dish-washing, bed-making, sweeping, 
dusting, sewing on buttons, darning stockings, house-cleaning, even picking up 
and putting away the miscellaneous belongings of a large and careless family, 
may be relied on to get the work done in less time and with less friction than 
ever before, to fill the world with sunshine, and enlarge the soul of the worker: 
If it does not, it is because you do not understand the true inwardness of it; 
and a thorough course of study in Psycho-manual Scienee may be necessary. 





Cities and Homes 
AST year, in the city of New York—not Greater New York, but Manhattan 
Island proper—less than fifty residences were on the list of the building 
permits, though it was a tremendous list, too. Big business buildings, 
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hotels, apartment-houses, theatres, stores, were represented by the scores and 
hundreds; but the private residence was conspicuous by its absence. Manhattan 
Island has no more room for private houses, except for Mr. Carnegie and his 
fellow millionaires, for land is too valuable to spare for homes here. 

Other cities, large and small, are following in the same path. The apartment- 
house is going up from Maine to Texas. The servant question in every town 
adds its influence to discourage beginners in housekeeping, and turn their 
thoughts lightly toward flats. Once an apartment dweller, the burdens of a 
separate home seem heavy to reassume. The American woman has more done 
for her, and feels apparently less obligation to do anything in return, than any 
other living being. The flat suits her roving and progressive spirit, and re- 
lieves her of her responsibilities of home-making. And as apartment-houses 
are planned for families with no children, such families become increasingly 
the rule in our cities. 

Our future civilization, sociological authorities. tell us, will be a city civiliza- 
tion. Under these circumstances, cannot something be done for the cause of 
home in our cities? Is it a good omen for Manhattan, or any other metropolis, 
that it is ceasing to build private residences? 





A Place for Everything 

MERICA is the land of experiment. We have no ancestral civilization 
to disturb. We make our civilization as we go along, and are too busy 
to give much thought to its ultimate tendencies. Yet now and then a foreign 
observer makes remarks that are illuminating—and disturbing. A distin- 
guished surgeon the other day, after two long visits to the United States, 
said, in hearty admiration of the American woman: “ Yes, she is magnificent. 

But she is too much for the American man.” 

Is she? Certainly every tendency of our civilization is to make her so. 
In the social world she is pre-eminent. Husbands and fathers exist only to 
provide her with the gowns, the jewels, the carriages, the flowers, the social 
opportunities, she requires as a fit setting for her radiant personality. That 
is bad enough; but when we come to industrial conditions, we find her quietly 
pushing man out. of his place, and filling it in a larger and larger degree. 
She is able to do it; she has decided to do it. At first man was proud of her 
ability and decision; now he begins to protest a little; but he has to stand 
aside, for the path of the American woman’s progress must be cleared. She 
is “ too much for: the American man.” 

Yet in the end the nature of things must be confronted even by victorious 
womanhood. “A place for everything, and everything in its place,” is a rule 
of the social order. What place is man going to take when she has taken 
his? As women go into self-support, men must become increasingly unable 
to support wives and children. Two things cannot be in the same place at 
the same time. Either they must remain in their own.places, or else change 
places. The American woman has, apparently, marked man’s place for her 
own. The transition has only begun, but business life already feels it, and 
domestic conditions are showing its influence. It may well be said by man 
to the dominant sex in America to-day, “As you are great, be merciful!” 
But if woman chooses to disregard the appeal—why, man will have to-study 
domestic science in his colleges, while she takes up international law in hers. 
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A GREAT REPUTATION 


MRS. BARCLAY. “See THAT GOOD-LOOKING MAN OVER THERE? 
WELL, HE’S PUT MORE MOVEMENTS ON FOOT THAN ANY MAN I 
KNOW OF.” 

BARCLAY. “Humpn! Wuat 1s HE? A PROMOTER?” 

MRS. BARCLAY. “No; HE’s A COTILLON LEADER.” 


7 . . . ”? 
The Sphinx persistently refused to break her mortem. 
silence. 


they forbore to press her further. 
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THANKSGIVING 
The time of year comes 
round again 
When, as in childhood’s 

day, 
We mind our manners all 
at once, 
And “thank you” now 
we say. 





REASSURING 
CierK. “Is this to be 
charged, madam?” 
Lavy. “Oh yes! you'll 
have to. My husband has 
just lost his position.” 





CRUEL FATE 

First Turkey. “ Poor 
Gobbler took sick and died 
last night.” 

Seconp Turkey. “ How 
sad! In a few more days 
he might have given up 
his life for his country.” 





A QUESTION 
he is going to marry 


Ld 


“Ts he aware of it 


GETTING POINTERS 

COocKADOODLE. * What 
are you reading?” 

Gopster. “The Life of 
Charles I. I mean to die 
like a king.” 





FOILED 


First Puysicran. “ And 
was the operation a suc- 
cess 7?” 

SECOND PHYSICIAN. 
“We can’t tell. The pa- 


IN THE DESERT tient recovered, so we couldn’t perform a post- 


“ Maybe,” said the Egyptians, “she is afraid THE PARTING KNELL 


the cook will leave if she says a word.” He. “ Shall we see each other again?” 


Knowing the difficulties of hving in the suburbs, Sue. “I am afraid not. You know we are 
both going back to New York.” 
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ACCOUNTED FOR 

K NICKER. * So the 
Nuweds don’t speak to 
you any longer?” 

Bocker. “ No; I’m the 
man who introduced them 
to each other.” 

























































SUBTRACTION 

Mrs. WUNDERLY. “Why, 
1 thought you had two 
little boys?” 

Mr. Know ton. “I did 
have two, but since the 
Fourth of July, when 
Tommy didn’t know the 
giant firecracker was 
lighted, I have had only 
me and a fraction.” 


GENIUS 
Wives of great men all 
remind us, 
Though their lives may 
be sublime, 
{t is best to take a com- 
mon, 
Average fellow every 
time, 


A WAY OUT 

BraiskLty. “ Hello, old 
‘hap! What’s up? You 
look as if you’d lost your 
best friend.” 

Stumpepsky. “Oh, [’m 
down and out. Every- 
thing I put my hand to 
goes back on me.” 

Briskiy. “ That’s easy. 
Back up to it, and sit 
down before you put your 
hands to it.” 





REMORSE 
“T AM VERY soRRY, VICTOR, TO THINK YOU 
WERE SUCH A GLUTTON. ARE YOU NOT SORRY 
YOURSELF THAT YOU ATE SO MUCH TURKEY?” 
“Yes, MOTHER, CAUSE I HADN’T ANY ROOM 
LEFT FOR THE MINCE PIE.” 


FRIENDLY APPRECIATION 
“They are very charitable with their wealth, 
aren’t they?” 
“They have to be; you know they have such 
a multitude of sins to cover.” 


THE WAY OF IT 


“ Yes, AUNTIE, THAT IS AN OLD HEIRLOOM IN The doctors are a costly set, 
MY HUSBAND’S FAMILY.” However that may be. 
“You pon’r SAY! WHAT A CLEVER IDEA TO We take our choice of I. O. U. 


(AVE HAD IT MADE OVER INTO A CUPBOARD!” Or else of R. I. P. 
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fe “the-curtain’came down’ 


* Gites tas 

















A PROVIDENT MAN “He couldn’t decide whether to go to the 
Knicker “Did Suburbs leave his family well mountains or seashore for the rest his doctor 
provided for?” ordered.” 
Bocker. “ Yes, indeed. He had cooks engaged 
for two meatha ahead.” P WHAT HE WANTED TO KNOW 


He. “ But—er—your mother—” 

" “ Sune. “I § to tell y 

THE MENTAL STRAIN numa ae 
“ Poor old Wabbles laid up with nervous pros- He. “That’s all right; but has she gone so 

tration? What was the matter?” far as to threaten to be my mother-in-law ?” 
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Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with ful] address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written: 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 


ittances must be made in form of 


advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales-of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


NEW MODEL SKIRT AND WAIST 
A® shirred and tucked skirts are much 


favored among the designs for this 


winter’s gowns, 
one of the cut paper 
patterns issued this 
month and illustrated 
here as No. 445 is of 
such a skirt. The pat- 
tern may be used for 
any but a very heavy 
material, such shirred 
skirts being made, this 


year, even in broad- 
cloths. For veilings, 
Etamines, cashmere, 


crépe de Chine, and any 
of the soft silks the 
model is a very good 
one. The front gore is 
plain, the shirring be- 
ginning: at the first 
seam and continuing all 
around. Three tucks 
ornament the lower part 
of the skirt; as consid- 
erable flare is neces- 
sary, the skirt is made 
in three parts. The 
lowest finishes well up 
under the second tuck 
and the second part 
under the upper tuck. 
This makes a skirt that 
is not difficult: to put 
together. If a shorter 
skirt is needed than the 
pattern allows for (all 
the Bazar skirts are cut 
43 inches front measure, 
with an allowanee for 
a hem usually), the 
change in length should 





NEW MODEL SKIRT AND WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 445. Price, 25 cents each 
for skirt or waist. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36,38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


be made by laying a pleat across each gore 
of the skirt, this pleat to be deep enough to 
bring the skirt to the desired length. The 


lower part of the skirt 
should not be interfered 
with in reducing the 
length. The yoke may 
be shirred only three 
times around, as indi- 
cated on the pattern, or 
it may be shirred all the 
way to the belt. 

One of the facts fre- 
quently referred .to in 
our fashion articles is 
that the separate waist 
is gom.t out of favor, 
and now a waist, though 
made, perhaps, of a 
contrasting material, 
should have about it 
some of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt to 
show that it is distinct- 
ly a part of the same 
costume. In pursuance 
of this idea, therefore, 
we have chosen for the 
waist of pattern No. 445 
such a design. This 
ean be used for silk or 
lace in the body, with 
the bolero of veiling, 
eloth, or silk to match 
the skirt. <A little trim- 
ming of cat-stitching 
and machine - stitching 
and some little fancy 
buttons are all the dec- 
oration needed on such 
a waist; particularly 
when the under-blouse 


is of lace or faney silk, 
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the outer part of the waist should be rather 
simple in its treatment. In light veiling or 
sashmere the hang of this tucked and shirred 
skirt is especially pretty. It may be made 
over a drop-skirt cut by a plain seven-gore 
pattern, and the shirring tacked to the under- 
skirt: In this case the drop-skirt should be 
made with a habit back instead of with the 
usual inturning pleat. The fulness of ruffles 
and pleatings is necessary under an outer 
skirt of soft material to keep the tucks 
standing out well. 








SIMPLE WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 446. Price, 50 cents 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 





E main difference 


WRAPPER 
E§ PECIALLY 
suitable for el- 
derly women is the 
new simple wrapper 
or tea-gown pictured 
here. It is cut paper 
pattern No. 446. The 
same design is quite 
practical for an 
elaborate tea-gown, 
as the lines are very 
good in them- 
selves, and the 


lies in the trim- 
| ming. Such a 
gown, with 
pretty collar and 
stole of silk, the BACK OF NO. 445. 
Main garment 
being of cashmere or silk, is quite 





1 suitable for an elderly woman’s 
go | afternoon gown, and for a young 


) woman a tea-gown of veiling in a 
light color with big collar, cuffs, 
and stole of heavy lace would be 
quite elaborate enough for a home 
dinner or for afternoon wear, as 
these pretty tea-gowns are so much 
used now. 
The gown is lined to below the 
waist, which gives a solid foundation 
on which to build. The belt which 
catches it across the back is attached 
| to this lining at the sides, giving full 
i sweep to the good curves of the 
| figure, while the loose front conceals 

the lines where a woman’s figure 


j soonest shows the effects of age. 


The cat-stitching is easily done by the 
simple method of cutting the collar, cuff, 
and stole out in the complete size and 
doing the embroidery on the right side, 
afterward cutting the material under 
each row of stitching and turning it 
back and pressing it. These parts of the 
gown should then be lined with a con- 
trasting color to show under the open 
stitching. Velvet makes a particularly 
effective trimming used in this way. 
For a tea-gown lace ruffles around the 
foot of the skirt may be added, and in- 
stead of the stole there may be a flounce 
of lace edging the collar and continuing 
in a full jabot down the sides. 























HE patterns given on the accompanying 

supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the same prices as are 
the cut paper patterns, except that in the 
case of the supplement 
patterns, which are given 
only in the one size which 
seems best suited to the 
design, double price must 
be paid when a different 
size is to be drafted. 


Young Girl’s Winter Suit 
HE young girl’s win- 
ter street suit illus- 

trated here and given on 
the pattern sheet supple- 
ment is in minia- 
ture in the Diagram Group 
I. It has a simple seven- 
gore skirt with a stitched 
band of the same material 
around the foot. This 
band has a pointed tab 
running up at each seam, 
and above the band are 
several rows of machine 
stitching. The lower part 
of the coat skirts is fin- 
ished in the same way, and 
are the cuffs. 
Pointed bands run up on 
each side of the front of 
the blouse, each covering a 
little dart, and the front 
hooks up under a straight 
band or pleat which tapers 
slightly toward the waist. 
The belt has little extra 
pointed pieces inserted at 


shown 


so also 





YOUNG GIRL’S WINTER SUIT.—NO. 49. 


Size, 16 years only. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


both front ané back. All points are finished 
with little buttons. The peplum, or coat 
skirt, has a box-pleat front and back. 

The model is a very good one for a young 
girl because of the long-skirted coat, which 
is becoming to slight figures. A particularly 
effective way of making such a dress is to 
combine a dark blue or brown serge with 
white machine stitching, which contrasts 
prettily with the cloth. With this little steel 
buttons might be used, and a white silk or 
lace waist with belt clasped 
with a cut-steel buckle. 

In dull tans stitched 
with black or in the deeper 
browns with self-colored 
stitching the model is very 
effective. To make the 
complete suit requires 71% 
yards of 52-inch serge. 


Little Girl’s Party Dress 
CCORDION -PLEAT- 
ed frocks are now, 
and will continue to be for 
some time, among the 
smartest of fashions for 
little girls, as well as for 
their big sisters. They 
keep their fresh appearance 
unusually well and are be- 
coming to all children. In 
lawns, India silks, challies, 
and veilings they are 
pretty. Particularly ef- 
fective are the thin fine 
veilings in light colors 
when pleated in fine pleats 
and made up with trim- 
mings of white or écru 
lace. 

The little dress illustra- 
ted here is for a child of 
ten years. It has a plain 
waist lining and close-fit- 
ting lining for the sleeves. 
The material for the waist 


Price, 50 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S PARTY DRESS.—NO. 51. 
Size, 10 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


is to be cut in one straight piece and pleated 
by machine. The lining being satisfactorily 
fitted and stitched, without the sleeves, how- 
ever, the outer material should be pinned 
and basted to the lining, allowing decidedly 
more fulness across the front than at the 
back. When this has been properly adjusted 
the material may be cut away at the arm- 
holes, and the hooks and eyes sewed on at the 
back. The sleeves, too, are straight across 
the top, and are to be sewed to the lining 
across the top of the arm, not set in the arm- 
hole seam: across the shoulder. Under the 
arm there will be some extra material to be 
cut away before the sleeve is basted into the 
armhole. The yoke trimming is of. heavy 
Cluny lace, and must be carefully seamed, or 
cut out and the pattern fitted, at the corners. 
The lace should be mounted on a stiffened 
piece of the material of the dress or on a 
piece of white silk. The edge may be left 
plain or may be finished with a cording of 
the material. A pretty fancy is to use three 
cordings of graded shades of taffeta or liberty 
satin, carrying the color from a very light 
shade out to one nearly or quite matching the 
frock. A soft sash of liberty silk is the pret- 
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tiest waist finish. The skirt is cut in eight 
gores of exactly the same shape, and is 
pleated in sunburst style—pleats wider at the 
lewer edge than at the belt. Six yards of 
45-inch material will eut the little dress. 

A simple skirt form is given in the pattern. 
This is merely a guide to the shaping of the 
skirt, but it may be used to cut a foundation 
or drop skirt, to which the pleated material 
may be sewed at the top, the two skirts being 
set into the one band. This method of cut- 
ting the skirt in eight gores is a much more 
satisfactory one than the former way of cut- 
ting a half cirele. The cireular skirt had a 
most unsatisfactory way of stretching on the 
bias places and in a short time was quite 
irregular as to length, whereas with the gored 
skirt no such result is possible. The seams 
are not at all noticeable among the pleats. 


Little Child’s Lawn Frock 

HE little hand-made and feather-stitched 

tucks give a particularly dainty appear- 
ance to the lawn frock for a child of two 
years that is shown m miniature in Diagram 
Group IV. of this month’s pattern supple- 
ment. Of course, where a simple frock, tak- 
ing less time and care to make, is wanted, the 
tucks may be stitched by machine and the 
yoke may be made of material bought already 
tucked. This, for little gingham morning 





LITTLE CHILD’S LAWN FROCK.—NO. 52. 


Size, 2 years only. Price, 35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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stitched lawn around the yoke. The little 
frock should close at the back under the tucks 
where the buttons will not show. 


Evening or Rain Coat 

HE woman’s coat pattern included on 

this: month’s supplement is one that may 

be used for evening wear or for driving, trav- 

elling, or rainy weather. As the size of the 

sheet will not permit of its being given in full 

length, the three-quarter length is shown in 

the pattern. Where a long cloak is desired 

the same lines may be carried out to the re- 
quired length. 

For evening wear the simple model is a 





EVENING CLOAK.—NO. 50. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 


dresses or for plain white ones, is not ob- 
jectionable. But for the dainty sheer nain- 
sooks and India linens hand-work is now con- 
sidered almost essential. Indeed, the real 
beauty of the garment lies in this and in the 
fine quality of the material, as almost no em- 
broidery is used. The flounce, if there be one, 
is usually of fine French hand-work or merely 
a finely hemstitched band of the nainsook, 
and on the waist a simple beading is used 
often to outline the yoke. 

The sleeves of this little dress have each 
six little tucks in the top, sewed only as far 
as a little above the elbow. Similar tucks 
give fulness in the front and back. Three 
yards of yard-wide nainsook will be needed 
to cut the dress. 

In each place where there are tucks these 
may be hemstitched instead of being feather- 
stitched. This is a great deal more work, but 
is very dainty and pretty. For a child that 
has narrow or sloping shoulders a good plan Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
is to add a flounce of embroidery or of hem- See Diagram Group IT., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





RAIN OR DRIVING CLOAK.—NO. 80 
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good one, as it is easily made and may be 
as elaborate as desired in the matter of trim- 
ming. The collar, or neck trimming, rather, 
may be of fur or heavy lace. A very hand- 
some and smart evening cloak has a big cape- 
like collar of écru Cluny lace coming from 
under a band of fur, and cuffs of the same 
lace. 

The materials used for these evening 
cloaks this year are beautiful. There is a 
thick, soft, satiny zibeline which is extremely 
rich, and in white, cream, 
and biscuit color is ex- 
quisite. This needs only 
a lining of satin, it is so 
thick and warm, and with 
a fur band around the 
neck and down the front 
it is handsome enough for 
any occasion. Broadcloths, 
velvets, velveteens, and 
camel’s-hair are used, too, 
and a very simple and in- 
expensive cloak for a 
young girl may be made 
of fine white eider-down 
flannel with the trimming 
of swan’s-down. 

As a rain coat the trim- 
ming is merely a stitched 
band of the cravenette, 
and the same idea used for 
a silk or mohair cloak is 
good for travelling or 
driving. The back seams 
of the garment are slightly 
fitted in and the fronts are 
left quite loose. A little 
dart under the arm shapes 
the coat in a little, and 
another little dart on the 
chest gives it the round- 
ness which is necessary. This may be cov- 
ered entirely by the trimming. The sleeves 
are large and full. They should be basted 
up the seam, and the sleeve should then be 
tried on. The two little tabs at the wrist 
should be lapped until they form a wristband 
of the correct size, and then the lower edge 
of the sleeve should be gathered in to fit this 
band. The cuff is calculated to fit the wrist- 
band.as given, so if any is cut away the cuff 
must be slightly reduced in size. This cuff 
may be made entirely of fur on an evening 
cloak, and for a rain coat it may be plain 
or stitched. Little stitched double tabs of 


ETON 





JACKET WITH CAPE.—NO. 58, 
Size, 38 inches bust measure only 
Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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the cloth button across the fronts. The cuffs 
too, are stitched, and the seams should be 
stitched open. Such a coat may have a 
lining of silk or may be unlined, the seams 
being, in that case, carefully bound with 
ribbon before being stitched open. Four 
yards of 50 to 54 inch wide material will 
cut the three-quarter-length coat, and 7 
yards will be required for the long one 
Fully twice the numbér of yards of satin 
for lining will be needed. 


Eton Jacket with Cape 
HAT the Eton jacket 
is the coming shape is 
a well-established fact 
now, and more and more 
suits for winter are being 
made with these smart 
little -jackets for girls and 
young women. Even for 
the handsome velvet gowns 
with trimmings of em- 
broidery and lace, the Eton 
is the preferred shape of 
jacket in many instances. 

The pattern given on 
the supplement is for a 
38-inch figure. It has th 
cut which is so 
fit—the long seam over the 
bust from the shoulder to 
the waist, and an under- 
arm form. The little cape 
and flat collar are essen- 
tial to this year’s fashion. 
The sleeve may be closed 
at the back or it may be 
left open at the seam to 
show the undersleeve of 
lace, which is very much 
seen on smart coats. 

The open sleeve with full, fluffy under- 
sleeve of chiffon and lace—the lingerie sleeve, 
as it is called—is one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the winter’s styles. The open edge 
of the sleeve and the edges of the jacket and 
the cape may be finished with any fancy 
trimming, passementeries and Persian em- 
broideries, as well as fur and heavy laces, 
being much used on handsome coats. White 
satin or brocade is the correct lining for any 
but a plain cheviot jacket. The front may be 
closed by means of fancy frogs and decora- 
tive buttons. In 50-inch material 2% yards 
are needed to cut the coat. 


easy to 
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Not a Flaw 


in the skin kept smooth and clear by 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stirs sluggish pores to action; leaves the skin brilliant 
with health, its delicacy of grain unharmed. A face soap. 
Soothing, purifying, reviving. 
25 cents everywhere. 
Special offer Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent 


for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 cents the same and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


CONSCIENCE.-A November dinner must be 
appropriate to the season as regards both the 
floral decorations and the menu. If you do not 


wish to serve wine in any form, have cider and 
apollinaris. Have either of these served in small- 
sized tumblers or have the apollinaris served in 
the regular goblets that you have already, and 
get small-sized tumblers for the cider. The apol- 
linaris and cider should be poured after the 
guests are seated at the table, and the glasses 
should be kept filled. Have the table prettily 
decorated. with chrysanthemums, using only one 
color. Red chrysanthemums with greens make a 


charming scheme for a fall dinner; use, too, red 
candle-shades and have the icing on the small 


cakes red, have red bonbons, and the place-cards 
with red decorations. If you wish to give 
bunches of red chrysanthemums to the ladies 
and boutonniéres to the men, so much the bet- 
ter. The flowers, tied with red ribbon streamers, 
should be at the covers when the guests sit down. 


The table will look charming with them on it. 
Serve the following menu: 
Canapés of caviare on dry toast. 
Clear gumbo soup. 
Radishes, olives, salted nuts. 
Boiled salmon with sauce Hollandaise; cu- 


cumbers. 

Creamed sweetbreads and truffles. 
Filet de beuf; vegetables; potatoes. 
Fruit sherbet. 

Birds, endive salad. 

Frozen pudding. Cake. 
Bonbons. Fruit. 

Coffee. 


The sherbet may be made of crushed frozen fruits 
without any rum flavoring. It will be very good. 
If you want other suggestions about the service 
I will be glad to try and help you. 


Penn.—I will answer your questions in their 
order. The minister should walk first into’ the 
room where the wedding will be, then the groom 
and the best man. They all stand facing the 
room while the rest of the bridal party come in. 
The ushers, together, walk first, the flower-girls 
next, the maid of honor alone, and the bride 
with her father or whoever gives her away. For 
five dollars you cannot get many flowers. Why 
do you not get autumn leaves at little expense ? 
If artistically arranged they will be charming. 
If you do not care for them you will be able to 
get smilax and white carnations for that sum, 
but not many. Why not have just greens and 
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only a few flowers on the refreshment table? | 
think the idea of small tables and a bride table 
is charming. Your plan would be pretty, or 
you could have candles instead of the lamp, and 


the smilax gracefully laid on the table with 
some white carnations. Have a bride-cake for 
the central ornament, and mottoes and favors 


and everything white on this table. Have a maid 
to show the guests to the dressing-rooms and have 
some near relative to receive them. I think it 
would be better for the maid of honor not to ap- 
pear until she comes into the room in the wed- 
ding procession. Have the bride’s table and one 
large table besides, if you do not want many smal! 


tables. All the guests but the immediate bridal 
party may eat informally standing about the 
room. After all have been served the bridal party 
may sit down. The big table should be attrac- 
tively decerated with greens and flowers and 
plates of sandwiches and cakes. The menu you 


give is correct, but I advise omitting the tea alto- 
gether. It is not necessary, either, to have fruit, 
but if you wish you may have it prettily arranged, 
in dishes to ornament the table—grapes, plums, 
hananas, and other decorative fruits. The min- 
ister need not be at the bridal table; this may be 
reserved for the bridal couple and their attend- 
ants only. Notify the guests who come from out- 
of-town of the trains that the carriages will 
meet. You can do this by enclosing a card with 
the time of trains with the wedding invitations; 
notify them also of the time after the wedding 
that the carriages will be ready to take the guests 
to the trains. Write more definitely about your 
plans: for furnishing your new home and we will 
be delighted té try and help you, and if I have 
not now covered the ground of your inquiries 
about the wedding write again. 


Mary.—You can carry out the idea of a Japan- 
ese entertainment charmingly. Write the invi- 
tations with India ink and a brush on Japanese 
napkins or on little Japanese fans. Decorate the 
rooms with Japanese fans and have the lights 
in Japanese lanterns, little and big. Play fan- 
tan, the Japanese game, progressively. You prob- 
ably know the game; if not, write to me and I 
will deseribe it. Have the articles that you men- 
tion for prizes, and serve the menu on Japanese 

lates. Have sandwiches folded in Japanese nap- 

ins, and salad and rice in some form. For des- 
sert serve sherbet and call it “Cherry Blossom 
ice,” and with it have wafers. Tea may be served 
last to complete the Japanese idea. If you want 
any more help, I will be so glad to try and give 
it to you. 
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We make no argument on quality this month. We state as our belief, born of 50 years 
in mattress making, that an OSTERMOOR is the most comfortable and restful mattress ever 
made at any price—also the most durable. It is sold on its merits—not on its advertising. 
Time and usage, the destroyers of all things, have no apparent effect on the 


Ostermoor=Mattress'l5. 


You don’t have to depend on the judgment of others, Decide for yourself. 


Sleep on 
it 30 nights from date of receipt, and if it is not better 


in cleanliness, durability -and 
comfort than any $50 hair mattress ever made—if it is not all you even HOPED for, return 


it at our expense and your money will be immediately refunded without question. This is 


OUR. UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 





whether you want a mattress or not—interesting information on comfort and the OsTER- 
MOOR. There is no other mattress as good as the OsTERMOOR, and we want you to know 
why—we challenge comparison, It illustrates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic 





agate 7 Felt is put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, 
STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: : * . 

@ feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., Boat Cushions, Church Cushions, etc. 

3 feet wide Y 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs.” “ : Look out for the frauds that are offered every- 
4 feet es 40 lbs. °.¢ . where, It’s not “felt” if it’s not an ‘‘OsTERMooR,” 
4 feet 6 inches Wide, 45 lbs, long. ' The name “Ostermoor” and our trade mark label 
In two parts soc. extra Special sizes, special prices. | are sewn on the end of every genuine mattress. ‘“Mis- 

Express charges prepaid to any place. takes’’ will happen, you know. 


OSTERMOOR. G CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Mrs. J, 8. S.—I will give you in outline the 
proper service of a luncheon; if I do not tell you 
all that you want to know, write to me again. 
For a luncheon of six use, if possible, a polished- 
top table with a pretty centrepiece and doilies to 
match. Have at the covers a water and a wine 
glass, bread-and-butter plate and bread-and-but- 
ter knife, a plate with a napkin, and the neces- 
sary forks and knives and spoons. When the 
plate is taken up, another for the next course 
should be substituted, except when the table is 
cleared for dessert. Have a butter ball on the 
bread-and-butter plate and a roll in the napkin, 
and the glass filled with water, when the guests 


take their seats Pass hot rolls during the 
luncheon until dessert. Serve first grape-fruit 


cut in halves, with the pulp removed, sweetened, 
and flavored; next have consommé in cups; next, 
salmon chops with sauce tartare; then creamed 
sweetbreads. The substantial course may be 
French chops or broiled chicken, with a _ ve- 
getable and potatoes. The salad course may be 
tomatoes with mayonnaise dressing on lettuce 
leaves. For dessert have ices or ice-cream with 
cake, and pass fruit and candies last, and serve 
coffee in after-dinner coffee-cups in the parlor. 
Have a sweet white wine or claret served during 
the luncheon. It is well to arrange all the plates 
for the different courses before luncheon and to 
pass everything if possible. It is better to pass 
the platters than to have them on the table. 


N. H.—One of the most entertaining evenings 
that I have spent lately was at a Progressive 
Sniff Party. Sniff is a new and most interesting 
game of dominoes. It is where the object is to 
make fives and multiples of five by matching, the 
first doubles put on being Sniff, and the ends 
and sides of this may be matched as the ends of 
the last dominoes. Every one draws five domi- 
noes at the beginning, and the first one out counts 
all that are held by the opponents to add to*his 
score. The game, when played progressively, is 
100. There are four at a table, two playing part- 
ners. The game at the head table determines 
the time for all, those who are ahead at the 
other tables moving up and all changing partners 
each time. A series of contests is another amus- 
ing way of spending an evening. There are dif- 
ferent tables, and all move progressively. But 
at each table there is a different kind of thing 
to do. At one there are hard knots to untie. At 
another bits of different kinds of wood that 
must be named; at some, literary contests, such 
as giving the real name of authors who write 
under noms de plume, and at another to give the 
names of the heroes and heroines of well-known 
plays and novels. At another misquoted quota- 
tions may be corrected, and at another there may 
be articles to taste and name; at another articles 
to smell and name. This contest makes a jolly 
evening. 

A musical-medley evening is great fun. The 
plan I have heard carried out was to have differ- 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ent musical contests. First, articles suggesting 
musical ideas to guess—a small sheet of letter- 
yaper with a few words written on it enclosed 
in an envelope signifies note; a yard-stick stands 
for measure; a fish scale, for scale; some bits of 
twine, for chords; ete. When these articles are 
guessed and noted there is another contest of 
seeing who can make the most words from the 
word “symphony.” The pictures of famous mu- 
sicians are passed around and guessed, and final- 
ly selections from different pieces of music are 
played, and every one has to put on a pad what 
he or she guesses the selections to be taken from. 
I am told such an evening’s contest is most enter- 
taining, and I can recommend the other contests. 


B. P.—Have a literary entertainment on the 


progressive order. Arrange tables for four, and 
on each table have a little basket with num- 


bered slips; on the slips questions are asked, 
and every one has a pad and pencil to answer 
them. On one table ask for the real names of 
writers who write under noms de plume, giving 
the noms de plume. On another table ask for the 
heroes’ and heroines’ names in well-known books 
and plays. At another table give misquoted quo- 
tations, and ask for the correct ones. You can 
think up any number of other ideas. Have the 
head table determine the time for all, and only a 
few comparatively easy quotations asked there, 
so that the two who answer first move and a 
bell is rung without too much delay. I think 
you will find this an entertaining way of amusing 
the club. Have for a prize a good book. Serve 
sandwiches, salad, and olives, first, for refresh- 
ments, and afterward oranges filled with orange 
jelly with whipped cream, and decoration of a 
candied cherry. This will bea pretty and new 
dessert. 


Bripe.—The correct dress for a gentleman to 
wear at a daytime wedding, morning or after- 
noon, is a frock-coat costume—dark gray trou- 
sers, black frock-coat, black or fancy waistcoat, 
and white tie. He should wear a tall hat and 
light gloves. 


Patriotic.—A Military Euchre is not very dif 
ferent from any other euchre except that military 
features are the rule. Have all the tables deco- 
rated in the national colors. Have little flags 
sticking in all the dishes of bonbons, and have 
the candle-shades also in the colors. The partner 
cards should be patriotic mottoes cut in two, and 
the partners find each other by matching the 
halves to see what fit together. Use only the 
same color flowers, or have score-cards deco- 
rated with little flags. The refreshments should 
be garnished with flags, the ices should be in 
the forms of drums and soldier caps. For prizes 
have books of history and photographs of famous 
heroes. This is the idea of a Military Euchre. 
Have a bugle or drum to announce the time to 
move up, instead of a bell or whistle. 
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MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order $ 8 to a 4 WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


in One Week Catalogue and Samples FREE 


rhe prettiest garment is absolutely worthless unless it 
fits nicely. RKeady-made garments are made up by the 
thousands for ready-made figures. They lack individuality 
and rarely have either style or fit. Then again you are like 
ly to find exact duplicates of them being worn by others. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 
arment especially to order. You choose your style 
rom our catalogue, illustrating 126 of the latest New 

York fashions, and your material from our stock of 
over 400 foreign and domestic fabrics, samples of which 
we will send you free. You can select the jacket of 
one Style, the skirt of another, and the sleeve of a third, 
if you prefer, and have the garment made according to 
your own taste, thus giving it an individuality which 
ready-made garments are entirely devoid of. 





We cut and make our garments according to our own 
original system, which is used by no other concern, This is 
one of the secrets of our wonderful success in making per 
fect-fitting garments from measurements sent us by mail. 
Under our method we emphasize the good points of the 
figure and conceal the defects. We know we can fit you, 
but if a garment which we make for you is not absolutely 
satisfactory in every respect, send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. You take no risk in dealing with 
us. Our prices are reasonable: we can save you the store- 
keeper's profit of from $5 to $20 on every garment, as we 
sell you as cheaply as we will your local merchant. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and describes: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Costumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 


We make a specialty of 


Brides’ Traveling Suits,910 to$35 


We pay express charges to 
any part of the United States 


Write us fully; your letters will be an- 
swered by women of taste and experience 
in matters of dress, who will, if you desire, 
aid you in selecting styles and materials. 
When you send us an order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s 
hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have if it were made 
under your personal supervision by your 
own dressmaker. 


Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest samples will be sent FREE by return mail. 
Ask for New Winter Catalogue No. 42. Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years 
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Anxious.—There is nothing like some kind of 
a contest to make young people easy and merry 
together. I would certainly advise you to plan 
for one at your fall entertainment. Nothing is 
better than a progressive contest of some kind, 
and even if you will be obliged to have a good 
many tables it will be just the thing to make 
the students informal and bring them together in 
a happy way. Have, for instance, different con- 
tests to do at the different tables. I have ad- 
vised this to many of my correspondents, and am 
usually assured that it has been a great success. 
Literary contests might be too serious, but if 
you have at one table hard knots to untie; at 
another articles, unlabelled, to smell and guess; 
at another things to taste; at another bits of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood to name; at another conun- 
drums to guess, and at another beads to string, 
ete.—it will not tax the brains of the guests, and 
will be sure to make them soon forget all shyness 
and awkwardness. Should this not seem to you 
an advisable entertainment, have other kinds of 
contests which will start things going at the be- 
ginning. Have in a side room a table covered 
with a quantity of different articles. Let every 
ene go into the room and take a long look at the 
table. After coming out each has,to note as 
many of the articles as he can remember, and to 
the one who gets the greatest number correct a 
simple prize is given. Another contest is to 
give to each one a pad with a certain number of 
words written on it. The contest is to write a 
story containing all the words, and to give a 
prize to the one who writes the best narrative. 
You can have, too, contests in seeing who can hold 
the most coffee-beans in one hand, who the most 
peanuts, who can carry the most potatoes on a 
spoon a given distance. On another order is a 
National Party which has been carried out with 
great success at many of the summer resorts last 
summer. There are a variety of contests. The 
flags of different countries are passed about, and 
all have to guess and note to which country each 
belongs. The pictures of famous soldiers and 
statesmen are shown, and all have to note on the 
pads provided for the purpose the name of each. 
Lastly, national airs are played and guessed in 
the same way. I think this will be a good en- 
tertainment and sure to interest the young people. 


HALLOWFEN.—Thank you for your kind -and 
charmingly expressed gratitude for what I have 
happily been able to do for you. I am so glad to 
know that I have been of service. Decorate the 
hall for the halloween dance with red autumn 
leaves, strings of rosy apples, and strings of wal- 
nuts and bright-colored flowers, and light it as 
much as possible with jack-o’-lanterns made out 
of large and small pumpkins. The small ones are 
amusing and the large ones more grotesque. Be- 
tween the dances you could have some of the old 
halloween observances. Have a big bran cake 
with a ring hidden in it, and let every one cut 
a slice to see who gets the ring. He or she will 
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be the first married. To make more fun have the 
ring a napkin-ring instead of a small finger-ring. 
Another custom is having bowls of clear water, 
dirty water, and one empty. Blindfolded, each 
tries his luck. He who puts his finger in the 
clear water is sure of a happy life in prospect. 
He who touches the dirty water will be un- 
lucky; he who touches the empty bow! will never 
wed. Paring apples is too old a rite to describe, 
and one which may be too “ mussy” is where a 
ring is hidden in a bowl of flour. The bowl is 
turned out in shape and cut; whoever cuts the 
ring must take it from the flour in the teeth. 
Another amusing idea is to have little candles 
stuck to cards and give. a lighted one to each 
person. All the candles are held out at arm’s- 
length, and then the holder tries to blow his can- 
dle out. If it is blown out at the first trial the 
person will wed within a year. Hide a thimble 
and a penny in the room and let all hunt for 
them. The finder of the penny is sure to become 
wealthy, the finder of the thimble to die a spin- 
ster or old maid. Have fortunes written for ev- 
ery one; these may be just quotations or original. 
Have them hidden in envelopes about the room 
and have a hunt for them. For refreshments 
serve cider and sandwiches and salad; for dessert 
pumpkin pie, apples, nuts and raisins, and ices, 
if you wish. If you feel that I may be able to 
help you further write to me again. 


June.—An invitation to a home wedding re- 
quires an answer at once. In sending cards for 
an invitation to a tea address them to the hostess, 
and enclose with the cards to the hostess a card 
for the mutual friend who will receive with her. 


PERPLEXED.—Your situation is not at all un- 
usual. We all know how hard it is to renew our 
footing in the social world after a prolonged 
period of seclusion, and how many obstacles 
seem in the way. But do not fear; I am sure 
that you will find yourself established soon and 
enjoying all that you once did. I would advise 
you to give, in the first place, a series of “ days.” 
At these you will meet your friends and acquaint- 
ances less formally than at a large reception; you 
will be able to find out their interests and then 
arrange to give later a series of small dinners and 
luncheons. Ask some of your attractive women 
friends and relatives to assist you at the days. 
Have four in a month—in December, for instance. 
Have tea and chocolate prettily served on these 
days, the house attractively decorated, and be in 
a becoming dress, with three or four women to 
help you to introduce the guests, to talk to them. 
and to keep them entertained. This will be the 
first step. After the days return the calls prompt- 
ly and arrange for the dinners, trying to ask those 
who will be sure to be congenial. Have lunch- 
eons, too, and soon you will find yourself a very 
popular person, if I am not mistaken. Write to 
me about any matter that perplexes you. I am 
so glad to try to help you. 
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Outo.—An entertainment given for a bride does 
not differ materially from an ordinary dinner or 
luncheon party. The wording of the invitation 
reads: 


My peAR Miss Wuite,—lIt will give me great 
pleasure if you will come to luncheon on Tuesday, 
November the tenth, at half past one o’clock, to 
meet Miss Gray,” etc. 


This signifies the reason of the entertainment. 
The guest of honor should sit on the right of the 
hostess at a luncheon, on the host’s right at a 
dinner. You can ask whom you wish to meet 
her, although it is more of a compliment to her 
to ask her particular friends, and she should be 
consulted about the list of guests. A good lunch- 


eon menu at this season would be melons; clam 
consommé with whipped cream; boiled salmon 
with sauce tartare. cucumbers dressed, sweet- 


breads creamed; chops, young Lima beans, pota- 
toes; tomato jelly with vegetable salad dressed 
with mayonnaise; peach ice, cake; bonbons and 
fruit; coffee. A good dinner menu is melons; 
okra soup, clear; boiled salmon with Hollandaise 
sauce; creamed sweetbreads; lamb; and the fol- 
lowing courses those I gave for the luncheon. Cof- 
fee should be served after a luncheon in the draw 
ing-room. and after a dinner to the men in the 
dining-room or smoking-room and to the ladies 
in the drawing-room. At a dinner the host takes 
in the woman guest of honor; the others have 
generally no order cf walking in, unless at Wash- 
ington, where precedence is observed. The hostess 
always walks in last with the man guest of honor, 
or he sits at her right at the table and the man 
who sits at her left is her escort. At a luncheon 
the hostess should walk into the dining-room last, 
unless she wishes to show the way and for that 
reason precedes her guests. I am delighted to an- 
swer all your questions now and any others that 
you may wish to ask at any time in the future. 


Mrs. D.—The first wedding anniversary is gen- 


erally observed in cotton. You can make this 
anniversary amusing and entertaining. Write 


the invitations in ink on well-starched cotton 
cloth, wording them— 
1902 1903 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the pleasure of 
Miss *s company 
n Tuesday evening, November the tenth 
from eight until ten o’clock. 
dress requested. 


( 
Cotton 


The dates at the head will give the reason for 
the entertainment. You and the host should wear 
cotton clothes, and for decorations use cotton 
imitation flowers and festoons of cheese-cloth and 
other cotton material. You can use sheets, too» 
having one to cover the refreshment table. For 
a mixed gathering I advise just a reception with 
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music, as you cannot have any particular kind 
of contest or other game for a large company; 
but for a small company you could have a Spider 
Party, which will be appropriate, as you use balls 
of cotton cord and can have for prizes cotton arti- 
cles—cretonne work-bags and shoe-bags, sachets 
filled with scented cotton, pretty cheese-cloth 
dusters, ete. Have the refreshment table for 
either entertainment appropriately decorated 
with cheese-cloth and cotton things generally. 
If you can get cotton branches from the South 
to use for decorations, so much the better. It 
will not be necessary to have your parents regu- 
larly receive with you, but they may be in evi- 
dence part of the evening—when the guests ar- 
rive and for a little while after. You could en- 
tertain a large gathering with a problem mu- 
sicale, or Trip Around the World Party, if you 
wish. If I have not given you all the help that 
you wish, write to me again. 


JANE.—I advise you to consult your minister 
about the wedding service. He will be able to 
modify the regular Episcopal service to meet your 
requirements, I have no doubt, and he is the best 
person to advise you in the matter. The order of 
entering the parlor should be as follows: The 
young lady who will play the wedding march on 
the piano should take her place after all the 
guests have assembled. The young ladies who 
will sing should walk in with her, and all may be 
escorted to the piano by the ushers, if you wish. 
After they are ready the minister comes in, fol- 
lowed by the groom and best man. They all stand 
facing the room, and then as the music begins 
the march the bridal party proper enter. The lit- 
tle ring-bearer walks in first, then the maid of 
honor, and then the bride with the brother who 
gives her away. The ring-bearer may stand on 
the left of the minister, facing the room, the 
bridemaid on the right, the bride’s brother a lit- 
tle behind her, facing the minister, until he has 
performed his part in the service. He then moves 
back among the guests. The bride and groom 
face the minister and have their backs to the 
room until after the service, when they take the 
minister’s place. Address the outside envelope 
of the wedding invitations to Mr. and Mrs. Blank. 
On the inside envelope write Mr. and Mrs. Blank, 
and underneath Miss Blank or The Misses Blank. 
It is not correct to address one envelope to Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank and Family, and a separate invi- 
tation must be sent to each of the grown sons. 
Thank you for your kind appreciation of our help 
to you. I am so glad that we have been able 
to give it. 


B. R.—The most fashionable size for a mar- 
ried woman’s card is three inches by two. The 
full name should be engraved, as, Mrs. David 
Lawrence White. The same size answers for an 
unmarried woman’s card. An only daughter or 
eldest daughter should have her cards engraved, 
Miss Smith. 
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Pen and Ink ana Volored 
Crayon 


By Ernest Haskell 


Red, Buff and Black on 
Light Ground 


By G. G. Wiederseim 





Black and Red on 
Buff Ground 


By John Cecil Clay 
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ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 
Calendar Offer 


New American Girl 
Art Calendar for 1904 


Consists of fac-simile reproductions of draw- 
ings by John Cecil Clay, Ernest Haskell, 
Hamilton King, G. G. Wiederseim, Sewell 
Collins and Otto Schneider. Arranged 
in six sheets ( 10x 16% inches ) and 
tied with ribbon for hanging. Sent post 
paid to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents, or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT OF 
BEEF 


THE BEST EXTRACT OF THE BEST 
BEEF FOR MAKING SOUPS, SAUCES, 
GRAVIES AND BEEF TEA. 











ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition of calendar designs 
as art plates (107@x18 inches) for framing 
or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the 
six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. 
(One metal cap from jar of Extract good 
for single sheet, or six caps for complete 
set ). 








Denmtiaiiede aieeemene 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Copyright, 1903 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Striking Effect on 
Gray Ground 


By Hamilton King 
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Red and Black on 
Buff Ground 


By Otto Schneider 





Delicate Coloring on Soft 
Tone Ground 


By Sewell Collins 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columus sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 





‘The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


A. 0. 8.—-Pray don’t think of using only the 
floor covering you speak of simply because pa- 
tients as well as guests must use it. At least a 


strip of carpet or a good Smyrna “runner 
should be used. An attractive office and entrance 


will repay that investment if you were obliged 
to renew it every year. Green and wood browns 
waquld be desirable for the halls. In fact, your 
color scheme admirable throughout. Green 
wall-papers, except the very crudest and cheapest, 
in these days are as free from injurious proper- 
ties those of any other color. You should 
surely have the rosewood furniture upholstered in 
damask; something having an écru ground with 
impressionistic hazy design in leaf green, 
and blue. Over-curtains of the same would add 
to the effectiveness of your room. Have your wal- 
nut bedroom set rubbed smooth and wax-finished. 


18 


as 


rose, 


Use Persian rugs in the drawing-room, and have 
all the floors waxed. You have the nucleus of a 


very beautiful home in the pieces you describe. 


W. A. D.—Because you wish to retain in the 
east parlor the oak pieces and the Wilton rug 
having green ground, your best paper for this 
room would be something in light golden tan, or 
a blending of narrow stripes of pale tan, rose, 
silver, and green which would produce an effect 
of individual color or shade. The hall to the 
right requires a still lighter and brighter shade 
(but it must be a warm one), because of the north 


light. A built-in seat or two extending across 
the north wall would aid in the furnishing of 


this hall. You should have, besides, either a hall 
stand and umbrella-rest combined, or a table (of 
polished wood or covered) arranged with a mir- 
ror over it. This, with the rack you describe, 
would be a neat provision for the hall. If a 
built-in seat is not used, a small settle and one 
chair will be necessary. Use pongee silk curtains 
at the window, hung upon brass rods, and a red 
or reddish rug. Golden or wood brown portiéres 
would be best at the door, but if dull green or 
tun hangings are already in hand, these might 
serve without clashing. For the door at the left 
of the parlor velour; derby, or armure curtains 
may be used. Dull leaf green would be advisable 
for this doorway, than which color you could 
choose nothing better for the ground color of the 
walls of the sitting-room. If you are at liberty 
to select the paint for the woodwork, I would ad- 
vise all green for the sitting-room, and deep dull 
red or crimson for the den, with two-toned wall- 
paper of the same tint. A lighter paper of the 
same color should be introduced into the din- 


ing-room, because of both the lighting and the 
rug you must retain there. Use écru-tinted cur- 
tains over palest tan shades throughout. Divide 
your furniture somewhat as follows: bookcases, 
library table, “ davenport,” Morris chair, and the 
odd wicker chair to go into the sitting-room, 
so that it becomes an informal library. Remove 
the couch to the adjoining den, and place the 
desk between the south and east windows. The 
Roman and oak chairs, parlor and tea-tables, be- 
long in the little parlor. A small settle is almost 
obligatory here, but if not available for the pres- 
ent, have the “ davenport ” recovered in rich red 
brown or duli old-green tapestry cloth or velour 
and use it. With the divan in the den, the larger 
* davenport ” unnecessary. The middle bed- 
room, in which the cherry set is probably used, 
requires yellow or yellow and white walls; the 
northwest room would take well a mixed paper 
(small pattern) in which reddish and blue flow- 
ers or figures mingle with green tracery over a 
soft tan ground. 


1s 


M. E. A.—Your scheme, as a whole, appears to 
be an excellent one, though, having no diagram or 
points of compass. I cannot be sure you have 
chosen well according to the lighting. The rug 
or drugget for the room with old-rose walls and 
yellow drop-ceiling (for which room you should 
have similar yellow woodwork) should contain 
much yellow, some old-rose, and a suggestion of 
dull light blue and silvery green. The mahogany 
desk will combine satisfactorily with the other 
furniture. Have green woodwork in the green 
room, and Flemish oak or Delft blue in the din- 
ing-room. Do not introduce leather-covered fur- 
niture into the parlor. It is incomparable for 


hall, dining-room, or library, but too hard for 
a parlor. In the bedroom with bird’s-eye-maple 
furniture, linen bed-dressings, ete., use silvery- 


green wall-paper, yellowish cream or tan paint, 
green and cream and yellow drugget. The pieces 
of furniture you name for this room are all good. 
Adhere to that plan. If closet doors are to be 
draped use green (damask or sateen) lined with 
yellow. Choose a dimity-design wall-paper for the 
“plain” bedroom. Carry the paper to a moiré 
or plain cream ceiling, and finish with a simple 
picture-moulding. Get well-made, simple furni- 
ture (either walnut or oak will be best) and an 
enamelled bed. Choose an ingrain carpet in wood 
browns, blues, and green, with a cotton jute rug 
in rose or blue and cream. Paint the walls and 


ceiling of the kitchen in Colonial yellow or clear 
Delft blue. 
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We invite attention to our 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


The largest assortment ever offered in this country 
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HOUSEHOLD 


M. A. — Use solid- toned Wilton carpets over 
floors of den, dining-room, and living-room. An 
occasional six-inch figure over that in living and 
dining rooms would not be an objection, but the 
plainer the ground the better. A light mahogany- 
red carpet would be best for these two rooms, 
and a browner tone for the den. Use Colonial 
yellow for the dining-room walls, the woodwork 
to be painted in similar yellow. By carrying the 
same woodwork and carpet in these two rooms 
you will gain an admirable feeling of space in 
them. For the living-room walls select a leaf 
green in two light shades, palest Colonial yellow 
ceiling and shades. Treat the “den” in dull old- 
crimson, paint and walls alike. If properly se- 
lected. you will find these tones in harmony with 
the carpet suggested. In view of the simplicity 
of the house, Madras draperies at the archways 
would be best. These are partially transparent, 
have écru grounds, and are barred with color 
which will harmonize admirably with the colors 
suggested. Primitive oak, fumed, or stained 
cathedral green would be a good selection for the 
living-room furniture. As a rule, the dining-room 
furniture in wood so treated is less successful, 
the shapes of sideboards, buffet, and closets gen- 
erally being suitable only for special interiors. In 
the case of your home, I would advise mahogany 
or oiled and waxed walnut furniture for the din- 
ing-room, and primitive oak for the living-room 
and possibly in the “den.” You have an excel- 
lent space along the side of the stairs for a built- 
in seat. 


S. O. B.—I hope this will contain as “ much in- 
terest and profit” as some of the other answers 
given to other inquirers. Your diagram shows 
a square room, eighteen by eighteen, which is “ to 
be used as a parlor in a big old-fashioned house, 
and to be furnished in antique mahogany.” But 
it is not well lighted, you say, and so you have 
considered having a gray-green carpet, walls, and 
upholstery, and ivory woodwork; but, you say 
again, these colorings obtain in two other homes 
which the same “set” frequents, and you want 
variety for this reason. I think you need it for 
another, viz., to mellow such a coldly refined 
scheme. A ‘corresponding yellow scheme for the 
walls would do this. The color required would 
be Colonial yellow. not maize or canary or lemon 
tone, but the cooler and better tone known as 
Colonial yellow, which is especially seen to ad- 
vantage when combined with cool French sage 
green. Dull rose, also cool and light, would 
also combine well with your green, but would be 
less exquisite because more commonly resorted to. 


M. F. D.—You are quite right in supposing “a 
personal interest” is felt in all replies sent out 
from the Bazar. I am glad, too, that you have 
felt benefited by “ studying up the color schemes.” 
Your needs (as at present stated) are going to be 
a test of your power of applying the points 
gained, because, being out of the ordinary, a more 
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careful study is necessary. Your husband is 
heroic to attempt to convert a cement-finished 
room with cold north light into a cozy study. It 
is to be regretted that he has chosen the base- 
ment instead of a roof room, where he could not 
be disturbed in his researches by the noise of feet 
above. However, as you have decided upon the 
lower room, let us see what may be done. Floor- 
ing of wood, of course, must be laid. It need 
only be of soft pine, for carpeting with stout, 
cold-resisting lining will be necessary. A wood 
wainscoting would add to the warmth of the 
room, or you might introduce a padded dado of 
velvet or Brussels carpet between an ordinary 
wainscot and chair-rail, the wall above to be pa- 
pered with an imitation pressed-leather design 
in the same color as carpet and dado, or lighter. 
I would advise a prevailing tone of either dull 
crimson, rich Colonial yellow, or light leaf green, 
relying for color mixtures on a rug or two and 
your book-bindings. The washstand may be en- 
closed by the introduction of closet doors (the 
cost would be slight), or a screen, preferably the 
former, as this would give opportunity for shelves 
above, which would be useful in chemical experi- 
ments. Use very simple curtains, sill length, of 
fine net or point d’esprit. Besides these, you will 
probably need over-curtains to insure privacy at 
night. They need be only inexpensive pongee or 
China silk, sill length, and finished with ball 


fringe. They should be of the prevailing tone 
of the room. I think, if you follow out this 


scheme, in any of the colors suggested, the room 
will be unique and highly interesting. It may be 
necessary to introduce a regular low steam-ra- 
diator, besides the pipes you describe, but without 
a diagram I cannot make suggestions on this 
point. 


A. G.—Your questions are so general and 
“sketchy,” without giving any idea of quality 
desired or amount to be disbursed, that my only 
opportunity to aid you will arise from your giv- 
ing me further particulars. I will retain your 
plan until I hear again. What furniture shall 
you retain for this new house? What colors pre- 
dominate in rugs or carpets; or, if these are to be 
purchased, what amount approximately is avail- 
able for them and for your curtains? Also please 
give points of compass. These do not show upon 
the plan. 


W. W.—AIll things considered, your best plan 
will be to select a two-toned green paper, prefer- 
ably olive (like that in the sample of carpet you 
enclose), with a figure upon it at long distances 
apart, which contains a principal color of brown, 
like that in sample, combined with a line of black, 
red, and yellow. Select the paper with a sample 
of carpet in hand. The piano should stand diag- 
onally between the south and west windows. It 
would be advisable to have your white curtains 
dyed écru. White is too harsh in a room so car- 
peted. 
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\ OR twenty - five (perhaps the most comfortable style 
\ years The Pansy ever produced) is still the leading 
| Corset has been model, and the latest ideas in these, 
recognized as one of after Léoty, Augustin- Magnier and 

the foremost French Péters, are shown in the new styles. 
Models. It not only This high-grade French Corset, which 
gives grace, for the past nine years has been 
style, and sold at The Pansy Co., cor. Broad- 






any 


can 





LACE-FRONT MODEL 


Pansy 
Model, entirely new this sea- 


This is the latest 


\ so,and represents the present 


Parisienne Corsets. 
} I is made of Silk-Dotted 
i} Batiste in sizes from 18 to 25 


} inches Price, $18 50 


ly and with perfect 
satisfaction, and the 
are actually 
lower than similar 
Corsets are sold for, 
at retail, in Paris. 
Prominent among the new 
models this season is the Cor- 
set laced in front (illustrated 
above), which has_ recent- 
ly become so popular in 
Paris. It is designed to pro- 
duce a round, graceful fig- 
ure, with low bust, and to 
/ confine the hips as may be 


vogue in 


prices 





|} desired. 
) The straight-front Corset 


models, 
of figure 


ted prompt- 


shapeliness way & 20th 

















to the fig- manufac- 
ure, but it tured for 
is so skil- and sold ex- 
fully and_ clusively by 


James Mce- 
Cutcheon & 
Co., of 14 


carefully 
made, and 
in such a 


large va- West 23d 
riety of St. New 
that York. 


style 


be fit- 


STRAIGHT-FRONT 


MODEL, L. X. 


This is beyond doubt the best French 
Corset in the market for the price, $5.00. 
It is made of plain Coutille, lace-trimmed ; 
carefully finished throughout, and in this, 
as in all other Pansy Corsets, only genuine 
whalebone is used. Sizes, 18 to 27 inches. 


Street, will hereafter be 


STRAIGHT-FRONT 
MODEL, S. F. X. 


Made in Coutille, Batiste, 
and Brocaded Silk, either in 
colors Or in all white. In all 
sizes from 18 to 28 inches. 

Prices — Plain  Coutille, 
$12 00; Fancy Coutille. $13 50; 
Plain Batiste, $15.00; Bro- 
caded Silk, $28.00. 


Catalogue showing 
a number of the new 
models will be mailed 
free to readers of 
Harper’s Bazar, if 
they will write to 
James McCutcheon & 
Co., 14 West 23d 
Street, New York. 
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HE literary development of Miss Alice 
E Brown has been especially marked during 

the past two years. Her Meadow Grass 
and Tirerton Tales were delightful and artistic. 
The Mannerings and Judgment (the latter re- 
cently published by Harper & Brothers) come 
very near to being great books. Judgment ap- 
peared serially in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. It is a 
strong, fine, thoroughly human story of the in- 
fluence of a wife’s character on that of her hus- 
band and of her conduct in a vital crisis brought 
about by his stern, cold sense of justice. It 
places its author in the front rank of American 
writers. 

Another autumn book published by the Harpers 
is Maurice Maeterlinck’s play, Monna Vanna, 
The period is the fifteenth century, and the 
scenes are laid at Pisa. The play turns on a 
woman’s heroism in sacrificing herself to save 
the city. The characters are few, but the dia- 
logue is remarkable and the. action quick. The 
play, as a whole, is worthy of the author of 
The Life of the Bee. 

That charming and prolific young author, Miss 
Onoto Watanna, has written another delightful 
Japanese novel, The Heart of Hyacinth. It is 
full of the delicate touches of humor and pathos 
that made The Japanese Nightingale one of the 
successful books of two years ago. The volume 
is exquisitely decorated in color by a Japanese 
artist, and in both contents and make-up the 
book is an ideal one for the holiday season. 

Mr. William Dean Howells, dean of American 
letters, has written one of the best books of his 
life in his latest, Letters Home (Harpers). Mr. 
Howells tells his story in letters written by per- 
sons who are in New York to the relatives and 
friends they have left in their Western homes. 
These letters give Mr. Howells not only an op- 
portunity to discuss New York life in its various 
phases, but also for such delicate yet forceful 
characterization as is rarely found in fiction. 
That the book is a literary masterpiece goes 
without saying. It is highly entertaining as 


well. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, beloved friend of boys, 
has given to the public, through Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co., a book, My Own Story, which is 
one of the most interesting autobiographies of 
this literary period. Mr. Trowbridge tells of 
his boyhood, his early education, and his first 
struggles as a writer. His reminiscences of the 
most eminent and picturesque men of his day are 
delightfullv told. The book, as a whole, is charm- 
ing, and should find immediate favor. 

Harper & Brothers have published, among their 
autumn output, the third volume of Poultney 
Bigelow’s History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty. In this narrative the period runs from 
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1815, after Waterloo, to 1848, a critical period 
in German history. Mr. Bigelow treats his sub- 
ject in his characteristically spirited and inter- 
esting style. 

Flodden Field, by Aifred Austin (Harpers), is 
a tragic three-act drama full of the romance of 
the battle fought between James IV. of Scotland 
and an English army under Surrey. The heroine 
betrays one leader into the hands of another, and 
the play’s action turns on that tragic incident. 

Harpers have also published two books with 
the imprint of R. H. Russell, which will be of 
special interest to children—Two Prisoners, by 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Children of the World, 
by Thomas Stevens. Both are exquisitely illus- 
trated, Mr. Page’s book by Virginia Keep, and 
Children of the World by A. H. Collins. The 
latter shows charming colored studies of Cana- 
dian boys, Boers, Americans, Scotch, Indian in- 
fants, Persians, ete., in their national costumes. 
Both books will delight small boys and girls. 

The Shadow of Victory, by Myrtle Reed (Put- 
nams), is interesting and decidedly exciting in 
places. It is a story of frontier army life in 
the early part of the last century, and the Indian 
massacre and the final escape of the hero and 
heroine are. of course, a necessary part of the 
plot. But, as a whole, these are well told, and 
one feels a wholesome sympathy in all the char- 
acters. There is no villain; every one, even the 
weakest characters, turns out well, and the au- 
thor has given us a decidedly attractive type 
in the heroine, Beatrice Manning. 

The Stories of Peter and Ellen, Gertrude 
Smith’s new book for children, which has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers, is, like 
her previous successes in the same line, charm- 
ingly juvenile and amusing. It has pretty col- 
ored illustrations by E. Mars and M. H. Squire, 
and the doings of Peter, Ellen, Uncle Jimmy, 
Uncle Carl, and the white pony are just such as 
children love. 

Very dainty and sprightly are the fairies in 
Neville Cain’s The Fairies’ Circus (R. H. Rus- 
sell & Co.). They go through all sorts of funny 
contortions in verse and picture. The illustra- 
tions, which are really quite the best of the book, 
are well drawn and well reproduced, and the 
whole makes « delightful book for children. 

Ellen Olney Kirk’s new novel, Good-bye, Proud 
World (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is the story 
of a New York girl whose hard struggle for suc- 
cess in a newspaper office makes interesting read- 
ing in the first chapters. Her later experiences, 
when a small inheritance has landed her in a 
delightful little New England village where she 
can leave the “ proud world” behind, are most 
attractive in character, and the love-story of the 
book is pretty and natural. 
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SHIPPED FREE 
FOR INSPECTION 


Ghe 


ITHACA HALL CLOCK 


Sent You, All Charges Prepaid 


WE will ship this clock direct from our factory 
to you upon receipt of your request for 
same. We prepay all charges. 

Give it a thorough test as a timepiece. If it 
is not what you expected or as represented, ship 
it back to us, charges collect. 

If, after 10 days’ use, it proves satisfactory, 
remit us its price, $29.50. 

If you want the clock, and are unable to re- 
mit the entire amount in one payment, send us 
$8, and $3 per month for eight months. 

This beautiful Colonial timepiece, exactly like 
photograph, cannot be duplicated elsewhere for 
Several times the price we ask. We eliminate 
the profits of salesmen, jobbers, and retailers, and 
deliver it to you, prepaid, at the rock-bottom price 
of $29.50 in one payment, or $32 in nine payments. 

DESCRIPTION 


Constructed of polished cherry, mahoganized, or polished, selected oak. 
SIZE Height, 744 feet. Weight, 150 pounds. 
ORNAMENTS Etruscan ornaments, solid cast brass, polished. 


Top ornaments, brass and silver. 
Can be furnished without ornaments if desired 
CRYSTALS Both Doors French, extra heavy, polished bevelled crystals. 


DIAL 12% inches square, black Arabic figures on cream ground, corners rich crimson illuminated by neat 
gold scrolls. 


MOVEMENT Eight-day. Polished-brass visible pendulum. Strikes hours and half-hours on soft-toned gong. 
First-class; accurate. 


Guaranteed to keep perfect time. 
State if oak or mahoganized cherry is wanted. 
If you would consider the purchase of this clock, write us immediately, requesting us to forward it to you, 
freight charges prepaid, for inspection, according to above terms. 
THE ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. 
BOX 83, ITHACA, N. Y. Established 1865 
Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks 


If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A Bazar subscriber has kindly sent, for the 
benefit of other housekeepers, the following recipe 
for delicious wafers: When we want to treat 
our friends to something light and delicate, and 
yet delicious, we serve nut wafers, made by the 
following rule: Whip stiff the whites of two eggs, 
stirring into the eggs enough pulverized sugar to 
make a very stiff icing. Chop beforehand a cup 
of English walnuts or pecan meats. Spread the 
icing over crisp sweet wafers and strew thickly 
with the chopped nuts, and brown in a hot oven. 
This amount will serve a dozen or fifteen per- 
sons; they are delicious with ice-cream, a glass 
of wine, or a cup of tea. For a change from nuts 
sprinkle over them hot buttered popcorn and 
brown in the oven. 


Hovusewire.—A book that I think you will find 
of great assistance to you in your dilemma is 
What to Eat and How to Serve it, by Christine 
Terhune Herrick, published by Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1. It contains suggestions upon many of 
the points that puzzle you. Another book that 
will help you is Family Living on $500 a Year, 
by Juliet Corson. This is also published by the 
Ilarpers, at $1 25. 

Certainly gather the bay leaves and dry them 
yourself. Spread upon a white cloth in the sun 
until dry and brittle. When you wish to use one 
for seasoning, boil it in the stock or sauce, then 
strain out before sending the dish to the table. 
Bruise and break the leaf before using it. 


M. M. B.—To make pistache ice-cream, blanch 
a quarter of a pound of pistache-nuts by pouring 
boiling water over them and letting them stand 
until the skins slip off easily. Spread on a towel 
to dry. Grind to a fine powder. 

Make a rich boiled custard of a quart of milk, 
six eggs, and sugar to taste, making it sweeter 
than necessary, as cream is to be added. When 
the custard is smooth and coats the spoon, re- 
move from the fire, and when cold stir in a quart 
of cream and the pistache-nuts. Add enough ve- 
getable coloring-paste to make it the desired 
shade of green, and freeze. 

Marshmallow cake is made as follows: Cream 
a cup of butter with two cups of sugar, and when 
light in color and very smooth whip in the yolks 
of seven eggs, beaten very light, then add a small 
teacupful of cold water. Sift a pint of flour 
with a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder and 
a pinch of salt. Mix thoroughly, and stir this 
into the mixture alternately with the stiffened 
whites of the seven eggs. If necessary, add more 
flour. Flavor with vanilla. Bake in layer-cake 
tins in a steady oven. When cold, prepare the 
filling. 

Marshmallow - cake Filting.—Over five table- 
spoonfuls of pure gum-arabic pour a half-cup of 
cold water and let stand until dissolved. Put 


this over the fire with a half-cup of powdered 
sugar and boil without stirring until a little 
dropped in cold water can be rolled to a ball be- 
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tween the thumb and finger. Have the white of 
a large egg beaten to a stiff froth. Remove the 
syrup from the fire and strain it gradually into 
the egg-white, beating the latter steadily as you 
do so. Flavor with vanilla and pour over the 
layers of cake, spreading it smooth with a knife 
dipped in boiling water. 

Make a white loaf cake of a cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, a cup of milk, the whites of six 
eggs, and about a quart of flour sifted with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar, add the milk, then the flour alter- 
nately with the whites of the eggs. Flavor with 
vanilla or a little lemon juice. Bake in a loaf- 
tin, covering the tin with paper for the first fif- 
teen minutes it is in the oven. When cold, turn 
out and spread with a white frosting. 


“ A Troustep Giri.”—I herewith give you sev- 
eral recipes for candy. All are simple, and may 
be made at home without much trouble: 

Chocolate Fudge.—Pui into a porcelain - lined 
kettle a cup of sugar, a cup of chocolate broken 
into bits, a gill of milk, and three tablespoonfuls 
of molasses. Boil, stirring often, until a little 
dropped in cold water becomes brittle. Take the 
saucepan from the fire, add to the contents a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and beat for several min- 
utes before turning into a buttered tin. Cut 
into squares. 

Maple Fudge.——Break into tiny bits with a 
wooden mallet a pound cake of maple-sugar. Stir 
this into a cup of milk and boil together until 
a little dropped in cold water is brittle. Beat 
hard until it begins to granulate, or turn to 
sugar, then turn into a buttered tin. Cut into 
squares. 

Maple-sugar Cream Candy.—Break a pound of 
maple-sugar into bits and put it over the fire 
in a double boiler with a pint of cream to which 
a tiny pinch of baking-soda has been added. 
Cook until the sugar is melted, then take out the 
inner vessel containing the mixture and set it 
upon the stove that it may boil quickly. Stir 
steadily and unintermittingly until a drop be- 
comes brittle in cold water, then add a tablespoon 
ful of butter, and as soon as this is melted give 
a final stir and pour into buttered tins. As it 
cools, cut into squares or strips. This is de- 
licious. 

Mexican Candy.—Put into a saucepan two cups 
of brown sugar and a half-cup of milk and boil 
gently until a little put in cold water can be 
rolled into a ball between the fingers. It will 
take from seven to ten minutes to reach this 
stage. Stir steadily while boiling, as it will 
scorch easily. Add a lump of butter the size of 
an egg, and when this is melted remove from the 
fire and beat until the mixture begins to look 
creamy and slightly granulated. Stir in imme- 
diately a pound of English walnuts that have 
been shelled and broken (not chopped) into 
bits. Beat hard, and turn into buttered tins to 
harden. 








